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TRAVELS Grctee brsis Contes 


Winners for July 


RULES AND AWARDS 
For the best photograph submitted by am amateur 
3 each month, Traver will pay $25.00, awarding a; 
second prize of $15.00 and a third prize of $10.00, 


Contestants may use any type camera and filmi 
. Abi 


though any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x § or 


but should send only black and white pr 


larger are preferred, Do not send negatives | 
| 
When submitting photes, your name, address, 5 


specific locale of picture, and pertinent informas: 
tion regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening 
and filter, if any, MUST be om the back of thek 

i} 


photograph 


Although all possible care will be taken in the} 


handling of photographs, Travet cannot be responsi-/ 


ble for their return or condition, The right to fuer 
ture publication of prize-winning pictures without! 


additional payment is retained by Traver 


Address photographs te Amateur Photo Con} 
test, Traver, S50 West 57th Street. New York 19) 


New York 

7 No picture will be returned unless a 
dressed, stamped envelope of sufficient size y6 
accommodate the entry is enclosed. Photographs 


unaccompanied by postage and envelope will beé 


destroyed after 30 days 


hoi 
graphed three farm women working in fields of tiny Entries reaching this office after the judging off 
e Liechtenstein with Leica at f:9, 1/50, Plus X film. the current contest will be held for the followings 


month, 


NET WORK 
2 


: : Native fisherman unrolling his net on stoned 


ledge overlooking beach at Kona, Hawail, was} 
i> OO snapped by Elizabeth Guthrie, Columbus, OQ.) 
. q 


with Kodak Tourist at #:11, 1/50, Plus X& film 


EASY STREET 


Slow tempo of life along sunny, picturesque 


street in Port au Prince, Haiti, is captured 

in photo taken by R. J. Anderson, of Arling- 10 OO} 
ton, Va., with Diax Camera, Westar 50 mm lens, . 

yellow filter, at f:11, 1/50, Plus X film. 


TRAVEL INDEX 


FOREIGN 
AFRICA 
Tour of the Month, p. 11, Dec. 
AUSTRALIA 


Barrier Reef Bonanzas, p. 40, Oct. 
Melbourne Bids Olympic Hello, p. 50, Oct. 


BRITiSH GUIANA 
I Took a Jungle Vacation, p. 33, Dec. 


CANADA 
Canada’s Hot Springs, p. 42. July 
Grand Manan, p. 46, Aug. 


COLOMBiA 
Paddleboat on the Magdalena, p. 42, Nov. 
Reader’s Choice, p. 32, Oct. 


CUBA 
By Car Around Cuba, p. 18, Dec. 


ENGLAND 


England by Canal Boat, p. 22, Aug. 
In the Wake of the Mayflower, p. 12, July 


FINLAND 
Beauty in the Baltic, p. 44. July 
FRANCE 
Bargain-Time at Biarritz, p. 23, Oct. 
France’s Pictorial Caves, p. 37, Dec. 
Visiting the Louvre, p. 52, Nov. 
GUATEMALA 
Reader’s Choice, p. 32, Dec. 
HAITI 
Reader’s Choice, p. 30, Sept. 


INDIA 
Portfolio for India, p. 12, Nov. 


JAPAN 
Japan’s National Parks. p. 12, Oct. 


LIECHTENSTEIN 
Lilliputian Liechtenstein, p. 23, July 


MAURITIUS 
Mauritius, p. 33, Nov. 


MEXICO 
Fishing Rodeo, p. 26, Sept. 
Goin’ to Pisces, p. 37, Nov. 
Mexican Hideaway, p. 52, Oct. 
Reader’s Choice, p. 54, July 
Tram with Four Feet, p. 50, Nov. 


NEPAL 

Roof of the World: Nepal, p. 41, Sept. 
NORWAY 

Back to Norway, p. 33, Aug. 
PANAMA 


Panama’s Peaceful Taboga, p. 48, Sept. 
Portable Pier, p. 48, Dec. 


PERU 
World’s Highest Railroad, p. 29, Oct. 


SPAIN 

Reader’s Choice, p. 32, Aug. 
SWITZERLAND 

Christmas in Switzerland, p. 27, Dec. 


TURKEY 
Turkish Riviera, p. 56, July 


- EUROPE—General 
Paris to Baghdad, p. 56, Oct. 


UNITED STATES 


ALASKA 
Alaskan River Boat, p. 39, July 


AMERICAN SAMOA 
‘American Samoa, p. 52, Dec. 


ARIZONA 
Arizona’s Apache Trail, p. 26, Oct. 
CALIFORNIA 
Feather River Canyon, p. 46, Oct. 
Ghost Town—With Crowds, p. 29, Nov. 
Peerless Pier, p- 32, July 


COLORADO 
Western Wonderland, p. 12, Aug. 


DELAWARE 
Travel Through Delaware, p. 18, Oct. 
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FLORIDA 

Destination Destin, p. 36, Oct. 

Florida’s Audubon Tours, p. 43, Dec. 
HAWAII 

Tomorrow: New Place to Go!, p. 10, Sept. 
KENTUCKY 

Kentucky’s Mammoth Cave, p. 29, Aug. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Editor’s Report: Cape Caper, p. 34, Sept. 
Reader’s Choice, p. 32, Nov. 


MICHIGAN 

Travel Through Michigan, p. 39, Aug. 
NEBRASKA 

Travel Through Nebraska, p. 16, Sept. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

New Hampshire’s Autumn Spectacle, p. 33, Oct. 
NEW YORK 

Grand Canyon of the East, p. 52, Aug. 


New York State’s Lost Village, p. 21, Sept. 
Vacation on the Warpath, p. 48, July 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Colonial Landmark, p. 29, Dec. 
OKLAHOMA 

Southwest Stopover: Indian City, p. 28, July 
TEXAS 

Editor’s Report: Luxury Bus, p. 56, Dec. 
UTAH 

Through the Zion Narrows, p. 51, Sept. 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Hollywood Re-Styling: St. Thomas, p. 26, Aug. 
WYOMING 

Tips for Taking Vacation Trout. p. 43, Aug. 

Travel Through Wyoming, p. 18, July 

UNITED STATES—General 


Renaissance for U. S. Railroads, p. 56, Sept. 
Sacred American Shrines, p. 12, Dec. 

Take an Industrial Tour, p. 24, Nov. 

South’s Top Scenic Strip, p. 18, Aug. 
Traveling in a Wheelchair, p. 35, July 

U. S. National Parks in Winter, p. 23, Dec. 


You Can Help Keep America Beautiful, p. 56, Aug. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Cartoon, all issues 

Hotel Headliners, all issues 

How to End Winter Wheel Woes, p. 56, Noy. 
How to Pack a Car, p. 38, July 

How to Share Your Travels, p. 47, Nov. 
Letter from the Publisher, all issues 
Lines Aft, all issues 

National Travel Club Page, all issues 

Old World or New?, p. 31, Sept. 

Roamin’ the Globe with Travel, all issues 
Speak Up!, all issues 


Sports Travel, all issues 


Tips for Touring, p. 58, July; p. 38, Aug.; p. 44, Sept.; 


p- 40, Nov.; p. 40, Dec. 
Tour of the Month, all issues 
Travel Book Selection, all issues 
Travel Can Be Child’s Play, p. 50, Aug. 
Travel Crosswords, all issues 
Travel Digest, all issues 


Travel Query, p. 6, July; p. 6, Aug. 


Travel Trail Ahead: St. Lawrence Seaway, p. 19, Nov. 


Travel Twisters, all issues 

Travel’s Photo Contest, all issues 
Vagabond Camera, all issues 
Weighty Travel Problem, p. 52, July 
Why It Took Eighty Days, p. 54, Sept. 


AUTHORS 


: Achtenhagen, Olga, p. 23, July 


Allen, Marguerite, p. 48, Sept. 
Andersen, Gerda M., p. 4, July 


July through December, 1956 


Andersen, Edvard, all issues 
Androvette, Jr.. Edward, p. 33, Oct. 
Balley. Alice Cooper, p. 10, Sept. 
Bradshaw, O. E., p. 46, Oct. 
Brown, June Wilcoxon, p. 32, Oct. 
Browning, Norma Lee, p. 52, Dec. 
Callender, Brian, p. 6, Nov. 
Claunch, Charles K., p. 26, Aug. 
Coleman, Charles, p. 42, July 
Crossley. Dorothy I., p. 33, Aug. 
Daniell. George, p. 46, Aug. 

Davis, Malcolm McTear, p. 34, Sept.; p. 56, Dec. 
Deardorff, Robert, all issues 

de Holguin. B., p. 42, Nov. 

Detzer, Karl, p. 19, Nov. 

Diamond, Joseph. p. 6, July; p. 6, Aug. 
Divall. Rosemary, all issues 
Dumbleton, Basil H., p. 52, Aug. 
Duncan. MardaGene, p. 35, July 
Feder, Sid, p. 41, Sept. 

Ford. Elaine, p. 28, July 

Garcia, Louis, p. 47, Dec. 

Gardner, Margaret, all issues 
Gentry, William, p. 54, July 
Gerling, Esther, p. 22, Aug. 
Gillett, Max, p. 40, Oct. 

Graves. Norma Ryland. p. 44, July 
Gyory. Jean, all issues 

Harshaw, Lou, p. 18, Aug. 

Hart, Ronald, p. 56, Sept. 

Heller. Deane and David, p. 52, Nov. 
Hildreth, Eugene A., p. 56, Aug. 
Hodge. William, p. 23, Dec. 
Houston, Robert, p. 16, Sept. 
Hunn, Max. p. 43, Dec. 

Johnson, W. Lyall, p. 33, Nov. 
Juntunen, Arthur. p. 39, Aug. 
Keatley, Vivien, p. 26, Sept. 

Krows, Arthur Edwin, p. 48, July 
Laiken, Judith, p. 12, Nov. 


Lane, Carol, p. 38 and 58, July; p. 38, Aug.; p. 44, 


Sept.: p. 40, Nov.; p. 40, Dec. 
Lane, Will, all issues 
Larabee, Mary S., p. 47, Nov. 


Lee, Jessica, p. 52, Oct. 


Lesure, Thomas B., p. 18, July; p. 12, Aug.; p. 26, 


Oct.; p. 24, Nov.; p. 12, Dec. 
McKenna, Barbara Ann, p. 32, Nov. 
McKnight, Lillian B., p. 32, Dec. 


Magruder, Richard, p. 8, July; p. 8, Aug.; p. 7, Sept.; 


p- 8, Oct.: p. 8, Nov. 
Malten, William, p. 4, Sept. 
Metten, Murray, p. 18, Oct. 
Nelson, Elsie Redman, p. 32, Aug. 
Ollen, Olof, p. 4, Oct. 
Olwyler, Peter, p. 8, Dec. 
Pires, Amando, p. 4, Aug. 
Reich, Gertrude M., all issues 
Riley, Paul A., p. 30, Sept. 
Rivise, Mike, p. 37, Nov. 
Robey, George, p. 43, Aug. 
Rowe, Thomas L., p. 37, Dec. 
Seaman, Jr., Theodore L., p. 33, Dec. 
Shane, H. W., all issues 
Shane, Ted, all issues 
Sharp, Dolph, p. 52, July 
Sherover, Max, all issues 
Shumeyko, Ted, p. 21, Sept. 
Sleight, Eleanor, p. 18. Dec. 
Solberg, Raeburn, p. 32, July 
Southall, Shar, p. 23, Oct. 
Spencer, William, p. 56, July 
Sykes, Nelson, p. 56, Nov. 
Timson, Frederick H., p. 36, Oct. 
Walbrecht, Freda B., p. 51, Sept. 
Wickerd, Ronald and Frances, p. 12, July 


Yanagita, Seijiro, p. 12, Oct. 


SPEAK SPANISH ~~ 


Conversational Spanish Course for Travelers 


Easy... Practical... Right to the Point... and Fun! 


General Abelardo L. Rodrig- 


“lam... in favor of every effort that their native tongue. ; 
he aa a i ne 5 eit "My Ga eiee, ae Sic Shoot The new, condensed, Mexican- government- approv' 
to the North—to know us better. e the Spanish teaching methods the 
courses in Spanish by the Mexican Mexican Spanish Academy ... Their new course, CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH FOR TRAW 
Spanish Academy definitely help you to ‘Practical Conversational for MEXICO, gives you the practical, useful two-way ¢| 
know us better, and | heartily recommend Travelers to Mexico’ is ideal for those you need for every situation. _In just two short wee 
them to you. who plan a trip to our country or che you will know enough Spanish to order your mea} 
anxious to really learn Spanish ; . 2 ‘ 
language shopping, ask the questions you need... all in Spanie} 
va . 


MEXICAN SPANISH ACADEMY 


Travel Department 
520 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36,N. Y. 


Yes—send me immediately CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH COURSE 
FOR TRAVELERS for a FREE 10 DAY TRIAL, together with my FREE GIFT 
of "In Mexico, It’s the Custom, Senor,” 


Name 


Address 


City & State 


If you, like others, wish to save postage charges, simply send remittance 
along now, and we will pay postage. If not satisfied, money will be 
refunded immediately. 


ao | enclose remittance. You pay postage. 


[_] Send for 10 Day Free Trial. Bill me for 50c postage and handling 


7 


Senor Gustavo Ortiz Hernan, Nothing makes travel in Spanish-speaking countries 3} 
vez, former President of Mexico Director of the Mexican Govern- experience as the ability to talk the language! You gq 
ment’s Tourist Commission 


for life as it really is when you can speak to the pee 


SEND NO MONEY 


TEST IT FOR 10 DAYS ABSOLUTELY 


You receive: e a partial list of tl 
covered: Greeting anc 
Phrases, Traveling by Caz 
Your Arrival in Mexico, Bf 
or Beauty Parlor, At the t 
ping for Mexican Curios, 

Place, In the Restaurant,! 
Club, At the Beach, Deep 

Sightseeing, etc. 


Four 45 R.P.M. Extended Play Phono- 
graph Records (equal to more than 6 
regular 45 R.P.M. records) in a Fine 
Album 


® more than one hour of speaking 
instruction in Spanish featuring 7 
teachers with excellent speaking 


Vases 60-page Instruction Book w 
Page Photographs of Points 
e interesting dialogues with your in Mexico 


vestions and the answers you can 
q Y Prepared for you by the Mex: 


Academy of Mexico City... 
e novel short rest periods with experts on travel in Mexico a 
typical Mexican music on the records speaking countries. 


normally expect 


FREE GIFT IF YOU ACT NOW 


Send for the course now and receive FREE the timely 
booklet, ‘In Mexico, It’s the Custom, Senor’. Evenif & 

you decide not to keep the CONVERSATIONAL } 
SPANISH COURSE FOR TRAVELERS TO MEXICO /' 
(after the 10 Day Free Trial), this valuable little 
booklet is yours to keep, without obligation. Sea. 
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ba 


ble. Unsolicited material unaccompanied by full post- 
1 of the National Association of Travel Organizations. 


13. 


14, 


. 1 have an 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


. What time is breakfast (lunch, din- 


ner) served? 


. I'd like to reserve a seat on tonight’s 


plane (tomorrow’s plane). 


. What are we passing on the right 


(left) ? 


. Is this the road to .. .? 
. | wish to take a bath. 


. Have my bags taken to the station. 


. Would you have a taxi ready for 


me? 


. Bring me a glass of plain water, 


please. 


. May I see the wine list? 


. Where are the main department 


stores? 


. Is it too far to walk? 


. I would like to have this shipped 


to my address in America (Canada). 


I wish to visit a place where there 
are not too many tourists. 


Can you understand what I am 
saying? 


. I have a letter of introduction for 


. What is the price range for tickets? 


. | would like to cash a traveler’s 


check. 


. Pardon me, where is the nearest 


post ofhice? 


. Please have this dry cleaned. 


upset stomach (sore 


throat) (toothache). 


BY GERDA M. ANDERSEN 
AND MAX SHEROVER 


‘SPEAK UP!) 


13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 
Mine 


18. 


19. 


20. 


[ PART FOUR | FOUR 


DANISH 


. Hvornar serveres der morgenmad 


(frokost, middag) ? 


. Jeg vil gerne bestille en flyvebillet 


til iaften (imorgen). 


. Hvad kgrer vi forbi her til hgjre 


(til venstre) ? 


. Er dette den rigtige vej til . 
. Jeg vil gerne have et bad. 


. Vil De sgrge for, at min bagage 


bliver bragt hen pa banegarden? 


. Vil De sgrge for at have en taxa 


parat til mig? 


. Ver sa venlig at bringe mig et glas 


vand. 


. Ma jeg se vinkortet? 


. Hvor ligger de bedste stormagasin- 


er? 


. Er det for langt at ga derhen? 


. Dette vil jeg gerne have sendt til 


min adresse i Amerika (Canada). 


Jeg vil gerne hen et sted, hvor der 
ikke er for mange turister. 


Kan De forsta, hvad jeg siger? 


Jeg har 
Pilea 


en introduktionsskrivelse 


Hvordan ligger billetpriserne? 


Jeg vil gerne have en rejsecheck 
indl@st. 


Undskyld, hvor er det narmeste 
posthus? 


Jeg vil gerne have dette (t¢j) renset. 


Jeg har darlig mave (ondt i halsen) 
(tandpine). 


19. 


20. 


. Vohr-naw’r sairveh’-res dair mawr’/|| 
. Yay veh gairné behstill’-e en fluevwy 
. Vahd koe-rer vee forbee hair tt 


. Ehr daitte den riggtee-e vy te... ° 
. Yay veh gairné hah et bad-th. 


. Veh Dee sir-ré for, aht meen bagasha 
. Veh Dee sir-ré for aht hah enn taxe 


. Vair saw vennly aw bring-é my et} 


. Maw yay séh veenkawrtet? 
. Vohr lige’r dee besté stohrmaga 
see’ner? 


. Ehr deh for lahng’t aw gaw’ dair| 


. Daitté veh yay gairné hah senn’ 


. Yay veh gairné henn’ et staidth vohu 


(Modern Spelling Used Il 
| 


PRONUNCIATION 


madth (frohcost, middah) ? 
beelett’ te ee-aft’n (ee-mawrn). 


hoy-re (vainstré) ? 


bleer brakt henn paw bahnégawrén’ 
paraht te my? 


glas’ vahnn. 


henn? 


te meen address’é ee Améhreeke 


(Canada) 


dair iggé ehr for mahng’e tooreest’: 
or; 


. Can Dee forstaw’ vadh yay see’er? 


. Yay hahr en introduktiéns-skree: 


velsé teh... 


. Vohrdann lige’r beelett’pree-serné? 


. Yay veh gairné hah enn rye-sé-check 


in-loest. 


. Ohnskuel, vohr ehr deh nairmesté 


pawst-hoos? 


Yay veh gairné hah daitte (toy) 
renn‘set. 
Yay hahr dawr-ly mahve (ohnnt ee 
hahls’n) (tan’-pee-né). 
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ALL ROADS LEAD 
TO PLEASURE 


when your trip is planned by 
‘Sinclair Auto Tour Service. Free 
maps and information show best 
routes, places to see, where to stay. 
You save bother, time and money. 
Write— 


SINCLAIR 
AUTO TOUR SERVICE 


600 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 
155 North Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
909 South Boston Avenue 
TULSA 3, OKLA, 


In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WORLDWIDE 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


interiors 


IN BREATHTAKING COLOR... 
of Louvre, St. Peter's, etc., Paris night 


life . . . the shots you need to complete 
your collection. Over 4000 super Koda- 
chrome slides from 57 countries in 35mm, 
and 1200 stereos, rushed to you same 
day by air mail or on approval. Name 
the spot, we'll furnish the slide. 

SEND 25¢ (deductible from first order) 
for 40-page illustrated four-color cata- 
log, with detailed description of 35mm 
slides. Stereo list free. 


ERNEST T. WOLFE 
1315 Westwood Blyd., Los Angeles 24, Calif, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
J 


| {{ countries—continental travel by Pullman Motor 
Coach. No trains to catch, taxis to hail, connections to 
I make. You really see the country! Price includes air 
| crossing, land travel, hotels, meals, sightseeing. Next 
departure July {. Other tours July 8; Aug. 5, 12; Sept. 
| 5, 9, 12, 16; Oct, 10, 14. Ask your travel agent or 
write us for folder ‘‘Europe—the Lazy Way.”’ 
| PERCIVAL TOURS, Inc. Dept. V4 
| 171 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N.Y. | 
5670 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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NE OF THE MOST unusual tours 

planned this year will be a 

trip through the Near East 
that stresses economic, social and 
cultural interests along with visits 
to major religious and historical 
sites. Conducted under the auspices 
of The Argosy, a newly-organized 
travel group, the tour leaves New 
York City August 27 and returns 
September 26. 

Itinerary covers Greece, Egypt, 
Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, Turkey 
and Italy. 

Trevor L. Christie, journalist and 
former member of the U.S. Foreign 
Service, is in charge of the tour. He 
was stationed for four years in the 
Near East area, working on Mar- 
shall Plan and Point Four projects. 

With Mr. Christie’s assistance, 
tour members will have many op- 
portunities to interview various dig- 
nitaries and discuss important issues 
of the Near East. 

Flying from New York City to 
Brussels, the group transfers to an 
Athens flight for a two-day visit in 
Greece. Prominent sites seen will in- 
clude the Acropolis, Parthenon, 
Odeion of Herodes Atticus, Temple 
of Jupiter and Agora and Stoa of 
Atiilus. 

From Greece, the group flies to 
Egypt for a five-day stay. Members 
will be able to sightsee around 
Cairo, Alexandria and other major 
areas, visiting the Pyramids, Sphinx, 
bazaars and museums. 

Some of Egypt’s social experi- 
ments will be viewed, such as the 
“Liberation Province’ in the Nile 
Delta area, the country’s first project 
in land reform and engineering. 

Next stop is the Jordan side of 
Jerusalem for a three-day visit. The 
group will see the temple areas, 
Golden Gate and the Citadel. Other 
sites scheduled are the Pilate’s 
Palace and Judgment Hall, with 
side trips to the Mount of Olives, 


Place of the Ascension, Bethlehem 
and Church of Nativity. 

In Amman, Jordan, members will 
visit the Roman Amphitheatre and 
Forum, the House of Mary and 
Martha and the Good Samaritan 
Inn, with added trips to the Dead 
Sea, River Jordan and Jericho. 

From Jordan, the group drives to 
Damascus, Syria, for a two-day stop- 
over in the 3,000-year-old city. 
Sightseeing spots include Ananias’ 
House, St. Paul’s Wall and the 
Omayyad Mosque. 

The jaunt spends one day in 
Lebanon, with sightseeing in Beirut, 
and then flies to Istanbul for a three- 
day halt. Members will be able to go 
boating on the Bosphorus, visit 
Santa Sophia Mosque and shop in 
the bazaars. 

After Istanbul, the group wings 
to Rome for three days of sightsee- 
ing with special tours of the Vatican 
Museum and _= galleries, Sistine 
Chapel, Catacombs, Colosseum, Ro- 
man Forum and Villa Borghese. 

Cost of the entire trip is $1,650, 
including transportation, most meals 
and all accommodations. Reserva- 
tions for the tour can be made 
through Nametra, Inc., 550 Fifth 
Ave., New York City or your local 
travel agent. 


EGYPT—THE HOLY LAND 


Plan now to visit the lands of the Mediterranean: 
Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Israel, Greece, Italy, 
plus European Capitals. HORIZON TOURS offers 
monthly departures via air or ship; small, conducted 
groups. Also, Horizon Tours will custom-tailor an 
independent travel plan just for you or for your own 
tour group. Write today for folders describing Horizon 
Tours to Egypt and the Holy Land. 


WORLD TOUR 


Harriet-Louise H. Patterson conducts annual air tour 
(deluxe) around-the-world departing March 15, 1957. 


HORIZON TOURS 


Tom Maupin Tour Associates 


The Travel House The Travel House 
1236 Mass. 5311 Johnson Drive 
Lawrence, Kansas Mission, Kansas 


AIR—SHIP—TOURS—CRUISES 


11 COUNTRIES 
QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH 


Five Tours Sailing from New York on Oct. 3rd, Oct. 
10th, Oct. 17th, Oct. 24th and Oct. 3ist. European 
Grand Tour visiting England, Holland, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, 
Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte Carlo, France. 
ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ESCORTED—in- 
cludes round trip tourist steamship on QUEEN 
MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH, all hotels, most 
meals, all sight-seeing, transportation, transfers and 
even tips. Later return if desired. Tour limited to 
40 members. See Your Travel Agent or : 


Write for Free Booklet No. 8-B 


CARAVAN TOURS 


220 S. State St. Chicago 4, IMinois 


EUROPE *698 


ROAM THE GLOBE 
WITH EXCITING 
PICTURE STORIES 


On Your 8-16" 
MOVIE SCREEN! 


HISTORIC QUEBEC 


The quaint setting of Old France in 
the New World is yours to enjoy 
closeup in this charming tour. Visit 
the fabulous Chateau Frontenac, 
Plains of Abraham and French- 
Canadians at work and play from 
the walled city of Quebec to the 
breath-taking vastness of the Gaspé 
Peninsula.* 


HOLIDAY IN HOLLAND 


A never-to-be-forgotten camera 
study of the land of wooden shoes, 
windmills and dikes. See the gor- 
geous tulip harvest, the mighty 
Zuider Zee and many other famous 
places.* 


EXOTIC BALI 


The strange religion and mystical 
drama of Bali told in symbolic 
dances. Age-old rituals will fire your 
imagination.* 


CARIBBEAN HOLIDAY 


A delightful cruise among the his- 
toric and romantic gems in the neck- 
lace of tropical islands that encircle 
the Caribbean. It’s a sightseeing sou- 
venir you'll treasure always. 


* Available in Color 
(16mm sound only) at $47.25. 


ORDER THESE FILMS NOW 


8mm 16mm 
Headline ....$1.95 
Complete ....$5.95 


Sound DeLuxe............$21.75 


PEERLESS CAMERA 


419 LEXINGTON Ave. at 43rd St. NY.17. 


Headfine ....$2.95 
Complete ....$9.75 


TRAVEL 


QUERY 


Mrs. Alma Cunningham of Riveredge, New Jersey, ar- 
rived in New York City to leave for England aboard 
a steamship with her husband and five-year-old son. 
She first came to the United States in 1946 as an Eng- 
lish war bride, but now she and her family are mov- 
ing to England to live. Her son will start his schooling 
there in the fall. Although Mrs. Cunningham said she 
enjoyed her stay in America very much, she is never- 
theless looking forward to “the quiet life” of the 
English countryside. 


Mr. Stanley S. Pearlstein of New York City was about 
to board a Greyhound bus to New Haven to attend a 
performance of the musical Shangri-La in which he has 
invested money. He planned “following the show” on 
its tryout appearances in Philadelphia and Boston 
prior to its scheduled opening in New York in June. 
Mr. Pearlstein has been interested in show business 
for fifteen years, particularly from the writing end, and 
he thus will be viewing the musical from “financial and 
professional” standpoints. 


Mrs. Nina Anderton of Los Angeles, California, came 
to New York City recently via Trans World Airlines 
on one of four annual business trips to inspect her 
woolen mill in Webster, Mass. Her stay in the East 
usually lasts about seven weeks, and she divides her 
time between business matters at the mill and visiting 
friends in New York. She has traveled extensively 
throughout the world but she feels that New York is 
the most fascinating of all cities, being “the pulse of 
the world.” 


Miss Catherine M. Brannick of Newark, New Jersey, 
was leaving from Grand Central Station for a sight- 
seeing tour of the U. S. and Canada. Her first stop 
would permit her a few days in Montreal, and then 
she planned traveling through central Canada to Lake 
Louise, “the most beautiful spot in the Northwest.” 
From there, Miss Brannick was scheduled to go to 
Vancouver where she would board a steamer for 
Seattle, then take another train for the trip across coun- 
try back to New York. 


where are you! 


— and why?’ 


going 


PHOTOGRAPHED AND INTERVIEWED BY JOSEPH DIAMOND. 
| 
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roamin’ the globe with T QAM [EI 


ISPATCHES FROM TRAVEL’S OWN CORRESPONDENTS 


pera) 


dateline Ses 
BERMUDA 


parison 


By Rosemary Divall 


HILATELISTS and yachtsmen 

alike are collecting blocks of 

the special 8d and 14 Bermuda 
postage stamps overprinted to com- 
memorate the 50th anniversary of 
the U.S.-Bermuda Ocean Race... . 
Archaeological interest in a recent- 
ly discovered treasure wreck has 
prompted Mr. W. Whitehouse- 
Vaux, a director of the British Un- 
derwater Reconnaissance, to take 
back some samples of wood and 
coins for laboratory analysis to de- 
termine origin. .. . Air conditioning 
is being added to the present dining 
room of Spithead Lodge to preserve 
the marvelous and valuable collec- 
tion of manuscripts that Noel 
Coward is transferring to his new 
home... . In an effort to attract 
light industries, a portion of the 
old Royal Navy Dockyard has 
been declared a free port. These 
businesses can import machinery 
and raw materials and export their 
finished products without having to 
pay duty or any other tax. Facilities 
are excellent with ample dock space, 
warehouse storage and fresh water 
supply. . . . Five million potential 
visitors from the West Coast will 
have a chance to see the Bermuda 
films on television of the tour made 
by the San Leandro, California, 
Chamber of Commerce. ... The first 
port of call of the Reina del Mar, 
newest liner of the Pacific Steamship 
Navigation Company, was Ber- 
muda. To launch her maiden voy- 
age, the captain was officially 
presented with the Bermuda flag. ... 
Under direction of Mr. Page Sharpe, 
renowned educator, Camp Messina 
on Boaz Island makes going to sum- 
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mer school lots of fun. Swimming, 
sailing, soccer, picnics and tours are 
combined with classroom studies, 
and the American youngsters who 
come to brush up on their subjects 
return to the States in late August, 
full of learning and happy memo- 
ries. ... Lovely Inverurie Hotel has 
just changed hands. New owner 
Conrad Englehardt, presently the 
manager of the St. George Hotel, 
plans to close the Inverurie for sum- 
mer to improye accommodations. 
. . . Prolific author F. Van Wyck 
Mason preparing another Colonel 
North series, this time with a Ber- 
muda background. While residing 
at Enfield, Somerset, Mr. Mason will 
gather material for two more novels 
that he will complete during his two- 
year residence here. .. . Skin-diving 
lessons are now available from 
Park Breck and his Undersea 
Sports. After a 30-minute lesson, 
anyone can rent the diving outfit, 
and set off to see Bermuda’s under- 
water world. A special watertight 
camera can be hired to photograph 
the beautiful coral formations and 
colorful tropical fish... . Haley Cor- 
poration of New York has intro- 
duced a deluxe Bermuda holiday, 
complete with champagne dinner, 
on Pan American’s famous Presi- 
dent. A personal representative 
from Holiday House greets you at 
the airport, and is available to help 
plan your activities. All-inclusive 
rates: $248.50 for ten days. 
Romance under the stars on Full 
Moon Cruises are run by Bermuda 
Holiday House. A mere $7.00 covers 
an evening of dancing to a Calypso 
orchestra on board the Duchess, 
with a stop-off for a wiener roast at 
Treasure Bay... . The panorama of 
St. George Harbor is a beautiful 
foredrop to luncheons at the ‘Top 
O’ the Mark in the St. George Hotel. 
Traditional Bermuda dishes are 
featured. 


dateline ... 


BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


F YOU WISH to phone your friends 
in Paris from Brussels, you can 
now use a direct dial system. It 

is the first one in Europe between 
two countries. ... Hal Linker, the 
famous lecturer of the United 
States, came through Brussels re- 
cently on his way to the Belgian 
Congo. On this occasion, he pre- 
sented his travel film Beautiful Bel- 
gium at the Palace of the Fine Arts. 
... John Brown, American Cultural 
Attache in Brussels, the most Bel- 
gian of all Americans, has just trans- 
lated a play written by Georges Sion, 
called La Malle de Pamela.... 
When in Brussels don’t miss the 
famous museum devoted to the 
work of the painter Antoine Wiertz, 
containing one of the biggest paint- 
ings in the world. If you are an art 
specialist, you will enjoy a chat with 
the friendly curator, writer and art 
critic, Hubert Colleye.... Travel 
agencies in Benelux countries are 
presently offering trips to the 
beautiful Dutch island of Texel— 
the birds’ paradise—for $10.00. 
If you have a day to spare, don’t 
miss Texel and its birds. .. . The 
Belgian National ‘Tourist Office, 
boulevard de l’Impératrice, 7 (Cen- 
tral Station), Brussels, is able to 
supply those who request it with 
a copy of the folder Camping in 


Belgium. This folder is a practical 


and useful document which con- 
tains, besides a very detailed map, 
all the necessary information. re- 
garding the camping grounds in 
favor of which authorization has 
been granted. They will also find 
the list of the camping associations 
acknowledged by the High Com- 
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missioner for Tourism....An im- 
portant exhibition of drawings by 
the great master, Pierre-Paul 
Rubens, will be held at the Ru- 
bens’ House, in Antwerp, during 
the months of July and August. 
Numerous museums and_ print- 
rooms will take part in this exhibi- 
tion. Notwithstanding the rule pro- 
hibiting the sending of ancient 
masterpieces abroad, about ten 
American museums will send draw- 
ings by Rubens to this exhibition. 
Queen Juliana of Netherlands also 
agreed to send a painting belonging 
to her collection. It is a study of the 
Elevation of the Cross which can be 
seen in the Cathedral of Antwerp. 
Numerous private collections will 
also participate in this exhibition. 
. .- A Brussels restaurant (up- 
town), Arche de Noe, is prob- 
ably the only one in Europe to 
give caviar with its menu of $1.50. 
. A railway-motorcar system is 
operating now in thirteen cities, 
namely: Brussels, Liege, Antwerp, 
Charleroi, Mons, Ghent, Ostend, 
Hasselt, Tirlemont, Namur, Dinant, 
Verviers and Rochefort. Travelers 
who wish to drive a car will be pro- 
vided with one in any of the afore- 
mentioned cities. In order to hire 
cars upon their arrival in a station, 
travelers will have to make arrange- 
ments at a special booking-office 
window in the railroad station from 
where they leave. . . . The city of 
St. Truiden in Belgium’s Province 
of Limburg will celebrate St. Trui- 
den who founded the city in 660 
B. C. from July 15-22. The city has 
an astonishing astronomic clock of 
20,000 pieces containing the biggest 
and the smallest watch in the 
world. . . . Ghent will have per- 
formances this summer for the 
first time in an open-air theatre 
in the courtyard of the castle of 
Counts of Flanders. Play will be 
Don Carlos, by Schiller. . . . The 
bathing town of Scheveningen on 
the Dutch coast makes special all- 
included arrangements for visitors 
this summer. For seven days, this 
program includes room and board 
with service, bathing in the sea and 
a cabin on the beach, a deck chair 
on the beach, an entrance to the 
Casino, free entrance to the five 
o'clock tea at the Casino, every day, 
and it costs only $27.00 a person. 
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“dateline - 
-COPENHAGI 


By Edvard Andersen 


IRECT aviation traffic has be- 

gun between the three Scan- 

dinavian capitals and Mos- 
cow, via Riga. ... Big game hunters 
have found a new scope for their ac- 
tivities—they can go ona safari to the 
Arctic and shoot polar bears, seals 
and Arctic wildfowl, or they may 
fish salmon in the streams of Spitz- 
bergen, that Nordic country not far 
from the North Pole. Spitzbergen 
can be reached by steamer from 
Tromsoe, and Arctic cruises are ar- 
ranged by modern, comfortable 
ketch. . .. Copenhagen taxis charge 
no special night fee, may be called 
by telephone (Central 9001). Be- 
sides the authorized taxis, Copen- 
hagen has many non-authorized 
hackney cars, which may be hired 
in the streets or called by phone. .. . 
One of the most beautiful spots 
that Sweden has to offer as re- 
gards landscape and folklore is 
the district of Dalarne, and the 
best time to visit it is mid-sum- 
mer.... American tourists can take 
a Scandinavian air trip, Copen- 
hagen-Stockholm-Oslo-Copenhagen, 
for the relatively cheap price of 
$61.00, tickets valid for seventeen 
days... . For late-evening appetites, 
just remember that some of the 
Copenhagen sausage stalls, includ- 
ing the one in the City Hall Square, 
are open until 1:00 a.m., and there 
are sandwich shops in the center 
of the city, at which you can get 
the famous Danish smoerrebroed at 
all hours, night and day. . . . Nor- 
way is an ideal country for motor- 
coach tours. The roads are often 
outstanding tourist attractions on 
their own merit. However, it is 
very important for a tour to be 
planned carefully, and for your 
car to be capable of negotiating the 
zigzag roads and steep gradients. ... 
Norway's Roest Islands are a pic- 
turesque group of 365 holmes 
(islets) facing the ocean off the 
Lofoten Isles, where the midnight 
sun can be seen until July 15. These 
islands provide the largest bird 
sanctuaries in the whole of Europe, 
where millions of sea birds of all 
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species can be seen throughout th 
summer. . A cozy and mos 
charming little restaurant, wher 
not only Copenhageners but alse 
American tourists like to go, i 
the Glyptotekscafeen situated : 
few minutes away from the Te 
Hall Square. The restaurant i 
known for its kolde bord (co 
table), and you can lunch there 
for $1.00. ... “I shall never fo» 
get Denmark,” said a Mr. Thompyy 
son of Vancouver when a few dayy 
ago he waved goodbye. He ha 
wanted more than anything to ge 
a bath when he landed in va 
at an hour when no public batht 
were open. Mr. Mogens Lichterz 
berg, chief of Denmark’s Touris 
Office, was wakened, and. persuadee 
the Copenhagen Badeanstalt (Cc 
penhagen’s public baths) to oblige) 
Mr. Thompson was _ car-rushee 
there and had the place all to hi 
self. Happy, clean and impressed hj 
reached the airport again in tim} 
to board his plane. No pay: services 
..- At Visby, Swedish isle of Gop) 
land, where Scandinavia’s best 
preserved medieval town wall) 
and buildings are to be seen, 
unique romantic open-air play ij 
on show July 18, 19, 21, 24 and 
26 in the ruins of a medieva 
church. 


_ dateline oo : 
MEXICO cITY 


By Richard Magruder 


come an aficionado of the fied 

ta, with the Day of the Virgi 

of Del Carmen celebrated on th 
16th, the Day of St. James on th 
25th and the lovely festivals every 
where in Mexico on the 26th ded 
cated to the memory of Santa Anz 
- Construction has just begun o} 
Guadalajara’s new  ultra-moder' 
University City, modeled after chi 
capital’s and due for complecio} 
late this year. .. . All Mexico City‘ 
major fountains are being strun} 
with miles of cables and truck 
loads of multicolored lights, mak 

ing them even more beautif 
after dark than in the light of day 
. Lovely Georgina Knowles, th 
intrepid young American girl wnt 


J™ Is AN excellent time to bo} 
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| . 
ti fights bulls from horseback, is slated 
}) for fights every Sunday in July in 


major Mexican plazas—in the Plaza 
Mexico in the capital, in Puebla, in 
Traputa and in Morelia’s great ring. 
... Now they’re seeing them in Mex- 
ico: flying saucers, hovering disks or 
what-have-you have been spotted in 
Mexico City three times in recent 
weeks. ... Linda Christian seen grac- 
ing the Cuernavaca scene often of 
late, before she takes off for a Euro- 
pean movie-making junket with Ed- 
mund Purdom.... With the gravel- 
ing of the Veracruz to Tabasco 
stretch of the Gulf Highway, road 
officials say early 1957 should see 
the completion of the new high- 
‘way, which starts at the Rio 
Grande across from Brownsville 
and runs all the way to the ex- 
treme southeastern tip of the Re- 
public. ... The seven-week strike of 
some 25,000 Polytechnic Institute 


‘} students, who were agitating for bet- 
_ter school conditions, disrupting 


trafic in Mexico City with their 
daily “protest parades,’ finally 
ended... . The busy U.S. Ambassa- 
dor, Francis White, is becoming 
well known throughout the coun- 
try, with his monthly, informal vis- 
its to key cities from border to bor- 
der and coast to coast. ... Mexico, 
also known as The Land of The 
Burro, may not keep that title much 
longer, what with the phenomenal 
increase in the number of bicycles 
in the country. Latest count was 
more than 300,000, giving the tradi- 
tional burro arun for his money.... 
The New Orleans Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra wound up its 
highly successful Latin American 
tour with two late-spring concerts 


in Monterrey and in Mexico City, 


taking the capacity audiences by 
storm. ... June saw some 150,000 
units of Mexican-made Salk polio 
vaccine released for general sale in 
the Republic for the first time... . 
A palatial new 120-room hotel, 
the Plaza Vista-Hermosa, was 
opened for guests recently in its 
choice Paseo de la Reforma loca- 
tion. ... A 250,000,000-peso Medical 
City is now under construction not 
far from the heart of the capital. It 
will consist of fourteen major build- 
ings and will boast the finest facili- 
ties available anywhere when it is 
completed next winter. 
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New trains for travel now include Santa Fe’s 
Hi-Level El Capitan, top, going into Chicago- 
Los Angeles service in July, its upper-deck, 


wide-windowed design giving panoramic 
views, and New York Central's low-slung Aero- 
train, already on fast Chicago-Detroit runs. 


dateline ... 
PARIS 
By Margaret Gardner 


OURIST INVASION has begun, 

and Paris exists for the next 

months primarily for the well- 
being of its hundreds of thousands 
of visitors. ... The fountains of the 
Chateau of Versailles dance and 
play to the accompaniment of 
multicolored lights on the nights 
of July 1, 8 and 15... . Monaco, 
Its Princes and Princesses is enjoy- 
ing an unprecedented sale in France 
since its ban in the Principality. 
.. . American tourists will be wel- 
come at the annual reception at 
the American Ambassador’s  resi- 
dence on July 4, invitations ob- 
tained at American Embassy. . . . 
Funny Face location filming is 
winding up, with Fred Astaire back 
to Hollywood and Audrey Hepburn 
to the Swiss mountains, to await 
August shooting in Paris of Ariane. 
... Military parades, with torches 
held high; dancing in the streets; 
fireworks into dawn, as the entire 
French nation relives its assault on 
the Bastille, July 14, 1789.... Mis- 
tinguett’s son suing ballet im- 
presario Roland Petit for trying to 
film the story of his mother’s life. 
..- The eyes of all Europe are on 


the great sporting event of the 
year, the annual Tour de France, 
with Europe’s most famous cy- 
clists competing for hefty prizes 
and honors, ... Edith Piaf is tour- 
ing her native France after an 
absence of fourteen months in 
America. Third Festival of 
Dramatic Art is winding up at the 
Sarah Bernhardt Theatre July 19 
after holding the boards two 
months. . . . Famed mystery writer 
Georges Simenon, writing “Fin” to 
his 167th novel. . . . Home-loving 
Gina Lollobrigida saying farewell 
to all the Paris night spots, now 
that her picture, Hunchback of 
Notre Dame, has finished shoot- 
ing... . Voyagers by train Sun- 
days and weekends receive up to 
90% reduction in tickets for 
local trips within a 65-mile radi- 
us from Paris. . . . Paintings, 
water colors, sketches and engray- 
ings, representing the area on the 
outskirts of Paris, have been gath- 
ered together and are on exhibit for 
the first time, at the Ile de France 
Museum at the Chateau de Sceaux. 
Such greats as Utrillo, Planson, 
Brayer are shown... . . Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor are setting up a 
clinic for paralytic victims near 
Paris (as part of the alleged cam- 
paign to offset the bad publicity 
the Duchess has received since pub- 
lication of her memoirs) . ... An ex- 
hibition of Italian primitives by 
Botticelli, Cosimo, Bellini, etc., at 
l’Orangerie. ... Olivia de Havilland 
gave birth to her (and Pierre 
Galante’s) first child, at the Amer- 
ican Hospital. Beginners’ 
courses in French for tourists, at the 
Sorbonne, July 15 until August 13, 
advanced courses, July 2 until 
August 4... . Esther Williams and 
Ben Gage weekending in Paris, 
after aquacading all week in Lon- 
don. ... History of Montmartre is 
traced in wax, with display of wax 
figures in costumes, at the Historical 
Museum of Montmartre, near the 
Place du Tertre. . . . Restaurant 
of the month happens to be one 
of Prince Rainier’s favorites, but 
it’s still within the $5.00, with 
wine and service, category: Au 
Petit Chatelet, 39 rue de la 
Bicherie. Specialties: Coquilles 
Saint-Jacques and Duck 4a 
Orange. 


, dateline... 
ROME 


By Robert Deardorft 


ow THAT Marilyn Monroe is 
N developing her intellect, Kim 

Novak, here for a visit, is tops 
with the local males, adding a 
stimulating touch of low-cut glam- 
or, if that’s the word I want, to 
the local night-club scene. 
CIAT, Italian bus line, operates 
special summer tours that hit the 
high spots of the peninsula and/or 
Sicily. You ride in comfortable 
buses with reserved seats, stay in 
good hotels, and the cost is moder- 
ate... . Ex-President and Mrs. Tru- 
man, sightseeing Rome, draw crowds 
and cheers wherever they go. ... On 
sale at newsstands in the center of 
town, La Settimana a Roma gives a 
day-to-day rundown on. theatres, 
movies, music, churches, restau- 
rants, night clubs, sports events, 
shops, and a good many other 
things you might want to know 
about, including train and ship de- 
partures. Most of it’s devoted to 
Rome, with special sections on 
Milan, Florence and Naples. In 
English. . . . Fontana, who dresses 
some of the lushest movie stars, be- 
gins modeling her autumn fashions 
July 20 at Via Liguria 38, just off 
Via Veneto. If you want to see what 
she’s up to, telephone for an ap- 
pointment. Should you spot some- 
thing you like, allow three days to 
have it made to your measure. In- 
cidentally, the girls speak English 
here. ... In Pompeii from the 19th 
to the 29th, classical Greek and 
Roman plays at the Teatro 
Grande. . . . Warning to shoppers: 
Rome stores are now on summer 
schedule, closing at 1:30 so the 
clerks can stagger to their siestas, 
reopen at 5:00. .. . Stopping traffic 
on Via Veneto, Abbe Lane and 
Xavier Cugat sign autographs from 
a sidewalk table at Doney’s. . 
For music under the stars Roman 
style, don’t miss the opera per- 
formances in the Baths of Cara- 
calla—fine singers, fine orches- 
tra, and plenty of spectacular 
effects on a huge stage. Moderate 
prices, . . . Orchestral concerts at 
the Basilica of Maxentius are also 
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worth a visit... . Down Naples way 
it’s opera in the Arena Flegrea. 
. Want to hire a car for sightsee- 
ing? Autoservizi Maggiore, Via Bis- 
solati 82, rents them with or without 
a driver for a day or as long as you 
like. Charges run from $8.00 a day 
to $53.00 a week and up, depending 
on the kind of car and the mileage. 
You pay for the gas, they pay for 
the oil. Don’t ask me why. There's 
also a $50.00 deposit, refunded 
when the car is returned. If you 
drive it yourself, you need an inter- 
national driving license... . . At 
Ostia Antica, a short train ride 
from Rome, the end of this 
month and the beginning of next 
you can see dance spectacles at 
the ancient Roman theatre. .. . 
The principal museums and galler- 
ies in Rome are now open several 
evenings a week, with many of the 
exhibits beautifully floodlit. 
During the last two weeks of the 
month crowds flock to Traste- 
vere, one of the old sections of 
the city, for the Festa de Noantri. 
Religious ceremonies, singing and 
dancing in the streets, open-air sup- 
pers, and rivers of wine from the 
famous Castelli Romani—a real, 
wide-open rout. ... The Three Pen- 
ny Opera, Kurt Weill’s success, is a 
big hit at the local Piccolo Teatro. 
. . For summer dancing in a gar- 
den under the stars, try the Casina 
delle Rose, set in the midst of Villa 
Borghese’s flowers and trees. 


Fa.) dateline... 


VIENNA 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


IENNA’S Coney Island, the 
Vorter has just opened again 

to entertain young and old 
with its roller coasters, the famous 
giant Ferris wheel which offers a 
lovely view over the city, fearful 
ghost rides and the Viennese special- 
ty for children—the Kasperliheater, 
which is the Austrian version of 
Punch and Judy. ... A real treat 
for all tourists and a reminder of 
the good old days to all Viennese 
is the re-opened Palmgardens in 
the Burggarten as a coffee house. 
You can sit and sip your coffee un- 
der palms and other exotic plants 


‘from June 23 to August 19. Foi] 


thia has become reckless and openec 


and Viennese will fore a the 
are in Vienna and _ tourists will 
think this typically Viennese. . ._ 
June 2 opened the famous Viennese 
Music Festival. No less than five ini 
ternational orchestras will partici? 

i 
pate in this giant praise of Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart: the Berlin Phill 
harmonic, the Amsterdam Concert 
gebouw, the Stalingrad Philhar: 
monic, the Prague Philharmoni¢ 
and the Viennese Philharmonic. Fo 
the sake of immortal Mozart ever 
the Iron Curtain is being raised—¢ 
little. . . . Watch out for these 
signs when you are in need of 
tickets for opera, concert, plays 
and even movies: Kartenbiiro( 
You see them all over the city ana 
they do not only offer tickets wher 
ticket offices are already sold out! 
but also excellent advice on what tc 
see. The charge is twenty per cen? 
of the actual price. . . . Mariazell ir: 
Styria, famous century-old place 07 
pilgrimage to the shrine of the sil. 
ver “Magna Mater Austriae’ wil! 
again hold the festival of the nary 
cissus. . . . Viennese wines vary s6| 
much in taste that it is hard to adi 
vise where to go for a real gooo! 
Schluck. A fairly safe suggestion’ 
however is the delightful Heurige 
in Grinzings Muckentalerweg 4 
where Franz Wagner serves his very 
own, that will please even the mos¢ 
extravagant taste on a _ beautifus 
spot overlooking the entire city... | 
And yet another wine suggestion fon} 
visitors of Grinzing, Sievering 03} 
Nussdorf: ask the Herr Ober for :| 
Kostprobe (sample) of his old anc{ 
new wine. This is about 1/16 of ¢| 
liter—just enough to find out whicti 
suits you best and free of charge. . q 
The Friesach castle festivals in G: 
rinthia will perform Schiller’s wall 
lenstein and Moliére’s Tartuffe e 
ery Thursday, Saturday and Sunda} 


tickets, telephone Friesach 243 o1 
345. ... A real treat for your hear 
is the newly renovated and enlarge 
spa, Gleichenberg in Styria, witl 
lovely parks. ... 95 Austrian Schill 
lings ($4. 00) for a night fligh 
over Vienna is a beautiful and ye: 
inexpensive way to begin explor 
ing the city. . .. Conservative Carin 


a Casino with roulette at Seeboder 
on the picturesque Millstittersee 
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‘THE TOP FASHION LABEL IN SWIMWEAR’ 


STRAIGHT FROM SCHIAPARELLI'S 


- DRAWING BOARD 
-.. her original, inimitable sketches— 
translated line for line into the smoothest 
shape of summer for American moderns. 
Both, lithe-lined acetate faille lastex sheaths ... 
with Schiaparelli’s famous inner control 
that really slims a whole inch off hips 
and waist... and stretch-to-size 
comfort that’s pure luxury. 
Left: white with black nylon taffeta bows, 
Monaco blue with navy, black with white. 
Right: white with black or Capri blue, 
seafoam with mint, navy with Monaco blue. 


Sizes 10 to 16... each, about twenty five dollars. 
ERYWHERE IN THE WORLD. 


HUTZLER’S, WANAMAKER’S AND FINE STORES EV 


AT LORD & TAYLOR, MONTALDO'S, BURDINE'’S, 
11 
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in the wake of the 


they tracked the course of history’s 


MAYFLOWER 


BY RONALD AND FRANCES WICKERD 


ARLY ONE Sunday morning last 
fall, as we drove into the quiet 


little hamlet of Jordans, Eng- 
land, we noticed a group of people 
leaving a church. We stopped a lit- 
tle old lady and asked her if she 
knew the whereabouts of the May- 
flower barn. She said we were 
parked beside it. 

We were surprised that this in- 
significant looking barn was once 
the courageous Mayflower. The lit- 
tle lady informed us that it was now 
owned by the Society of Friends in 
England, and that it has been rest- 
ing peacefully here for years in this 
small settlement of Jordans, about 
twenty miles from London. 

We entered the barn with a high 
sense of anticipation and a rever- 
ence befitting a hallowed shrine. In- 
side we gazed in amazement. The 
ship lies upside down upon a brick 
foundation, and the beams present- 
ed the odd effect of a huge skeleton. 
We felt we had seen its counterpart 


most famous 


before this in some huge museum in 
the United States. 

Later we went into the adjoining 
hostel and admired an interesting 
hand-carved door with the May- 
flower design carved into it. We 
voiced skepticism that this might 
really be the actual Mayflower. We 
had. learned that according to rec- 
ords there were twenty different 
Mayflowers on the sea during that 
period. The proprietor told us that 
due to a lengthy and heated debate 
at an earlier date, substantial evi- 
dence has been established of its 
authenticity. A cracked beam fifteen 
feet long, for example, coincides 
with the diary of William Bradford, 
the first governor of the Plymouth 
Colony, who recorded even the most 
minute details of the voyage and the 
story of the Pilgrims. 

According to historical record, 
the bricks in the foundation of the 
barn were made around 1618. The 
Mayflower was salvaged in 1624. 


ship—and its 


This close proximity of dates fur- 
ther verifies its validity. 

Oak was highly prized both for 
building purposes and ship con- 
struction during the time of the 
Mayflower. The navy had priority 
on all new oak so the farmers had 
to be content with the used wood, 
and salvaged ships were in great 
demand. 

A Buckingham farmer purchased 
this unseaworthy vessel and used it 
in the construction of a barn. Later, 
he sold the property to the Society 
of Friends. 

Deeply impressed, we proceeded 
back to the barn for further scru- 
tiny. Today it is used as a commu- 
nity center “where entertainment 
and concerts are held. The old barn 
renewed our interest in the May- 
flower story. Then and there we de- 
cided to retrace the footsteps of our 
Pilgrim forefathers. 

Before we left, we visited the old 
Quaker Meeting House which was 


duplicate 


will soon make a second sailing! 


Map, left, shows path of Pilgrims, retraced by authors, across England to Holland and back before final voyage to America in 1620. 
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Plaque at Westgate, Southampton, marks site 
where Mayflower began trip, Aug. 15, 1620. 


Author stands on original stone steps used 
by Pilgrims to board: ship at Plymouth dock. 
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located near the barn, and were sur- 


prised to find an obscure graveyard 
alongside. William Penn, the found- 
er of Pennsylvania, rests peacefully 
there. 

Back in London, we went to the 
library and found a great deal of 
information on the Mayflower and 
its history. 

Bright and early the next day we 
started off on our present-day pil- 
grimage, headed for a quiet corner 
of England in the counties of Not- 
tinghamshire and _ Lincolnshire, 
where the early pageantry of Pil- 
grim history was unfolded. It was 
in this section that Separatist 
Churches were organized in defiance 
of the government. They believed 
that every Christian congregation 
should be independent in its think- 
ing and should be allowed to wor- 
ship without interference. 

Along the way, we visited Christ 
Church College at Oxford and later 
that afternoon we saw the sights in 
Shakespeare’s old home town, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. Toward nightfall, we 
found a bed and breakfast at Mans- 
field. Our hosts volunteered the in- 
formation that Mansfield was the 
home of the immortal outlaw, 
Robin Hood. The “Major Oak,” a 
huge tree in Sherwood Forest, was 
worthy of inspection. Not only the 
legendary Robin Hood and his men 
hid in it, but probably the May- 
flower Pilgrims before their flight 
to Holland. 

The following day we visited 
Sherwood Forest but were disap- 
pointed because there is not much 
left of it. Modern industry has in- 
vaded this splendid forest and 
spoiled its beauty. The “Major 
Oak” was impressive, even if it does 
look weather-beaten and forlorn. 

Our objective was the heart of 
Pilgrim land, so we continued on 
to the villages of Babworth, Scrooby, 
Austerfield and Gainsborough. It 
was a day of intermittent rain and 
sunshine. The air was biting, often 
typical of English weather, so we 
didn’t stay as long in each place as 
we had planned. 

We visited the little church in 
Babworth where Elder William 
Brewster and William Bradford, 
first Governor of the Plymouth 
Colony in Massachusetts, wor- 
shipped as boys. From Babworth we 


rs 


went on through Scrooby where 


William Brewster served as post- 
master until he was forced to flee 
the country. We visited Scrooby 
Manor where he lived. Huge bob- 
tailed horses were tethered close by, 
and plump. black cows were crop- 
ping the grass. This scene would 
probably seem familiar to Brewster 
if he made a return visit today. 

In Austerfield we saw the church 
where the baptism of William Brad- 
ford is recorded. Then on to Gains- 
borough, birthplace of John Robin- 
son who was pastor of the group 
during their sojourn in Holland. 
Robinson is considered the man 


most responsible for the Pilgrim's” 
exodus to the New World, yet he | 


never made the voyage himself. 

These sleepy little villages still 
retain their age-old flavor. We 
wouldn’t have been surprised to 
have seen a Pilgrim walking down 
one of the streets. The residents 
fondly cling to their old ways, and 
seem a contented, happy and friend~ 
ly people. 

As we headed south through the 
rich farmland, we suddenly thought 
we were back in the United States. 
When we entered the almost de- 
serted town of New York, a sign in- 
dicated Boston was only eight miles 
away. 

We admired Boston’s imposing 
Lantern Tower of the _ parish 
church. It is called the ‘Boston 
Stump” because of its odd, blunt 
look, which can be seen for miles 
around. This Tower was un- 
doubtedly a silent witness when the 
fugitives escaped to the Nether- 
lands. 

The Pilgrims finally escaped to 
Amsterdam in 1608 from Boston 
Harbour on a Dutch ship. The year 
before, they were thwarted in their 
attempt to flee the country and were 
jailed for their daring plan. It was 
elevating to see the cells where they 
were imprisoned. 

As America’s forefathers had 
done, we took a ship across to Hol- 
land and visited Amsterdam, Ley- 
den and Rotterdam, where the 
devout group was left alone to prac- 
tice its religious beliefs. The Pil- 
grims first lived in Amsterdam, but 
after approximately seven months 
they moved to Leyden. From 1609 
to 1620 in Leyden they held church 
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1) services in the house of their pastor, 
ty John Robinson. 

The little congregation dwelled 
* peacefully in Leyden, but living 
} conditions had become increasingly 
i \ difficult for them. They were mostly 
i farmers in England, and now in 
’ : Holland they had to earn their live- 
. lihood in the textile industries. Wil- 
# liam Bradford worked as a weaver. 
‘| They were English and were afraid 
ue } they would lose their identity in a 
‘f foreign land. The children were ad- 
4 justing to the new way too readily 
‘| to suit the older people who didn’t 
‘f want to forget their English heri- 
tage. After a seemingly endless time, 
‘f they received permission from King 
James to establish a colony in the 
New World. They negotiated with 
‘} London merchants who were will- 
{ ing to finance their trip, and after 
* receiving permission from the Vir- 
ginia Company to settle within its 
territory, they were finally ready to 
} depart. At last on July 31, 1620, a 
small determined group left from 
Delfshaven on the Speedwell to join 
) her sister ship, the Mayflower, in 
‘} Southampton, England. 

Few Americans are aware of the 
huge debt the U.S. owes Holland. 
A great many of America’s cherished 
) ideas and institutions were formu- 
lated during the Pilgrim’s exile in 
this friendly country. 

Today Leyden is a picturesque 
Dutch city of winding streams and 
busy canals and boasts one of the 
famous universities of Europe. We 
toured the bustling center of Ley- 
den near St. Peter’s Church where 
the Pilgrims lived and worshipped. 
Its art and architecture bring the 
past centuries vividly alive. We 
visited the Pilgrim Fathers Room 
in the Lakenhal Museum and en- 
_joyed viewing the antique furniture, 
paintings and historical documents 
associated with the Pilgrims. Later 
we explored the university where 
Pastor Robinson was a student of 
theology when he was 39 years old. 

At Delfshaven, which is located 
in the old port of Rotterdam, we 
_ visited the Reformed Church where 

the forefathers conducted their last 
services before departing for the 

New World. The old harbor of 

Delfshaven still retains vestiges of 

its former glory. This is surprising 
~ because the great seaport of Rotter- 
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dam, said to be the world’s busiest 
inland waterway, was almost blasted 
into oblivion during World War II. 
Rotterdam today is a stimulating 
sight. After Leyden, we felt as 
though we were in some ultra-mod- 
ern American city. The impressive 
recovery of this huge city is amaz- 
ing. 

Upon our return to London, we 
looked up an old friend, a news cor- 
respondent for one of London’s 
daily newspapers, who had further 
information on the Mayflower. He 


west quay on the Mayflower, August 
15, 1620.” 

From Southampton we went on 
to quiet Dartmouth Harbour, about 
100 miles west, where the Pilgrims 
put in for ten days for repairs. To- 
day, Dartmouth resembles a Dutch 
town. The buildings are similar to 
those in Holland. It is a quiet, rest- 
ful seaside resort. 

We continued on to Plymouth, 
another fascinating port of call. It 
was from here on September 16, 
1620, that the courageous Pilgrims 


Flat countryside near Leyden, Holland, was once haven for Pilgrims from 1609 to 1620. 


informed us that a full-sized repro- 
duction of the famous ship was be- 
ing built in the Devon fishing port 
of Brixham. 

With this added information we 
set out the next day for Southamp- 
ton, “The Gateway to Britain.” ‘To- 
day this city is one of the largest 
passenger ports in the world. It is 
home base for the giant liners 
Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth. 
Down by the quay is an impressive 
monument, erected by the people of 
Southampton, commemorating the 
dauntless Mayflower band. A model 
of the old sailing ship is perched 
high aloft. Close by on the ancient 
wall next to the West Gate is a 
plaque which reads, “The Pilgrim 
Fathers embarked here from the 


finally sailed to Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts. The Mayflower sailed 
alone because the Speedwell was 
considered unseaworthy. ‘There is 
a plaque and portico commemorat- 
ing the departure, and you can still 
see the steps they went down to 
board the Mayflower. No one fa- 
miliar with American history can 
gaze on this quay without being 
deeply moved. 

These early Englishmen fondly 
clung to their old traditions. By 
comparing a map of New England 
with Old England, you can readily 
see how close the ties are. Plymouth, 
New York, Boston and Cambridge 
are just a few of the cities which 
were named by this courageous but 
homesick flock or their descendants. 
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New 183-ton Mayflower being built at Brixham, England, will be launched sometime in August. 


The highlight of our pilgrimage 
was the fishing port of Brixham, 
England. Brixham, which was the 
center of wooden ship-building in 
bygone days, is now living up to its 
traditional past. An expert replica 
of the Mayflower is now under con- 
struction. It is scheduled to sail on 
a good-will voyage for America in 
early 1957, and will be launched 
sometime in August. Trial runs 
during September and October will 
let the ship visit several English 
ports. After completing its 3,000- 
mile adventure, it will visit several 
Atlantic coastal towns, and then 
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will be set on a permanent base for 
exhibition purposes in Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. 

On entering Brixham we could 
readily see why the villagers proud- 
ly boast that it is the “Mother Fish- 
ing Port of England.’ As we de- 
scended the steep, narrow, winding 
street toward the center of town, we 
could see through the crooked alleys 
a network of spars and riggings of 
fishing vessels in the Inner Harbour 
and tied alongside the piers. Men 
in dark jerseys, long black rubber 
boots and typical marine gear made 
a picturesque scene going about 


the piers, working on their boat: 

Locating the new Mayflower wa 
easy. Everyone was buzzing with t ! 
excitement of the event. One prou) 
native told us it was being built 
Stuart Upham. We were directed t 
the Upham Shipyards located o» 
King Street, overlooking the south! 
east side of the Harbour. We cai 
tiously entered the Upham Yardi 
and passed alongside some immens 
oak logs. No one seemed to bt 
around. We descended a stairway 
into a huge shed which appeared tf 
be a dry dock. It apparently wag 
deserted so we went back up th) 
steps and stopped to rest on the logy 
Presently a pleasant-faced man ay} 
peared and introduced himself a 
Mr. Upham. When we told him that 
we were looking for the second May 
flower, he informed us that we wer? 
sitting on it. These massive mis: 
shapen oaks on which we were rest. 
ing were to be used in the construc( 
tion of the ship. 

We again descended the steps ana’ 
this time Mr. Upham pointed ou! 
the 58-foot keel which had beer 
hewn from a 120-year-old oak growy) 
at Totnes, Devon. So far only th 
keel had been laid. We learned tha: 
the ship was being built in the tr 
ditional way. Craftsmen were usin 
age-old tools, such as nippers, maw! 
gauge and adze. The most impor} 
tant of these is the shipwright’s adzo| 
or trimming axe. Mayflower II wil! 
thus be as much like the origina: 
as possible. It will be 183 tons anc 
approximately 90 feet long. Uphanj 
has no doubt in his mind that thal 
ship will be a mariner’s dream 
when it sets sail for America. 

Meanwhile, Britons are entering 
into this project 100 per cent. The 
funds are donated by the Englist 
people only. Much necessary equip: 
ment, such as cordage, blankets anc 
marine instruments, has beer 
donated by industrial firms, keep: 
ing the expense of the project con) 
siderably less than originally ex: 
pected. The present cost is esti’ 
mated at $100,000. Any money left 
over will be used to provide scholar 
ships to send British students tc 
America. A similar idea is under 
way in Plymouth, Massachusetts 
to send students to England. 

A plan has been worked out sc 
that everyone in England is giver 
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//an opportunity to contribute to the 


Mayflower project. A full-rigged 


|) ship is on one side of the new half- 
) pennies in England, and every per- 
i, son is asked to give at least one of 


these to further the worthwhile 


i) cause. 


+ eee 


Finding a crew of 21 has never 


been a problem, but sorting out 


those best qualified has been diffi- 
cult. Applications have come from 
sailing men all over the world. A 
thirteen-year-old boy from Liver- 


+ pool offered to work his way across 


as a cabin boy. A wealthy ship own- 
er with a square-rigged master’s 
ticket asked to be signed on as a 


_deckhand. 


The second Mayflower captain 
will be Commander Alan Villiers, 
author-adventurer who has sailed 
around the world in square riggers. 
His years at sea under sail have 
qualified him as top man for the 


| daring cruise. 


Wealthy yachtsman Felix Fenston, 
who provided the initial donation 
to get the project underway, will be 
a crew member. A Bristol housewife 


and mother of a small boy, Mrs. 


Norma Lawson, has been selected to 
be in charge of-the galley. 
Hundreds of people have volun- 
teered to be among the 30 passen- 
gers to embark on this adventurous 
journey. The promoters plan to in- 
clude a few descendants of the Pil- 
grim Fathers as well as an emigrant 


British family. 


“Tdeal Pilgrim No. 1” is a twenty- 


year-old English boy, Midshipman 


John Winslow, who is training with 
the Fleet Air Arm at the NATO 
Base in Florida. He has been invited 
to join the other voyagers because 
of his direct descendancy from John 
Winslow and his bride, Mary Chil- 
ton, the first Mayflower woman to 
set foot in America. Warwick Charl- 
ton, project originator, will also 
make the crossing. A film crew com- 
prising part of the passenger list will 
go along to make a record of the 
unusual voyage. 

Everyone will be dressed in cos- 
tumes which have long been asso- 
ciated with the Mayflower Pilgrims. 
Contrary to legend, recent research 
has established that the ladies wore 
bright colors, so instead of the rather 
somber gray and white, they will be 
attired in long, cheerfully-colored 
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MAYFLOWER DESCENDANT? 


TRAVELERS wishing to find out if 
their ancestors sailed to America 
on the Mayflower should contact 
their state Society of Mayflower 
Descendants or write to group’s 
national headquarters, 122 East 
58th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


dresses and small white bonnets. All 
the necessary material for clothing 
has been donated by the Interna- 
tional Wool Export Corporation. 
When we returned to the U.S., 
it wasn’t surprising that we headed 
for Plymouth, Massachusetts, “Am- 
erica’s Home Town.” The Plym- 
outh Chamber of Commerce was 
very cooperative in seeing that our 
Mayflower pilgrimage was com- 
plete. We learned that Plimoth 
Plantation, Inc., was organized in 
1947 to “preserve the heritage the 
Pilgrims created for all Americans.” 
This group of citizens, headed by 
Henry Hornblower II, a Boston 
Banker, is rebuilding the original 
Pilgrim Settlement and preparing 
a permanent base for the Mayflower 
II on a 100-acre tract which will 
comprise the new national shrine. 
We followed the Historic Trail 
through Plymouth, visiting the fe- 


production of the Old Fort, the 
Howland House, Pilgrim Hall-Mu- 
seum and all the many other great 
monuments. At the Sparrow House 
we had the privilege of meeting 
Miss Katherine Alden, the great- 
great-great-great-great-great-grand- 
daughter of John and Priscilla Al- 
den. 

From there we drove to nearby 
Duxbury. At the corner of Pilgrim 
Way and Chestnut Street, we saw 
the graves of John and Priscilla 
Alden. Close by was the impressive 
grave of Captain Miles Standish. 
Nearby we visited the home of the 
Aldens. In the rear is an old log- 
cabin-type house with an Alden 
nameplate on the front door. We 
were suddenly brought back to the 
present day—when we saw a tele- 
vision aerial on the roof. 

Later we returned to Plymouth 
and turned down Leyden Street to- 
ward the water front. We stood there 
beside the famous Rock and looked 
off across the blue waters of the bay. 
We let our imaginations drift back 
to that historic December day in 
1620. It wasn’t hard to visualize the 
dauntless Mayflower riding at an- 
chor, proud and high in the harbor. 
We promised each other that when 
the Mayflower sails again, we will 
be there to meet her. @ 


Plymouth Rock, alleged site of Pilgrim. landing in Massachusetts, is marked by monument. 


With Mountains to Mateh its Marvels, 


4 Center of Scenic West Holds Top Vacation Lures 


3Y THOMAS B. LESURE 


\" YOMING HAS some of the world’s most majestic 
mountains, strange geysers and rainbow-colored 
potholes, sky-tinged lakes teeming with fish, sce- 
hic canyons and unusual geological formations, wilder- 
hess areas and practically virgin forests, pioneer trails, 
historic forts, authentic cowtowns, the lore of Indians, 
host of all-weather sports—and not a single city 
blighted by modern life’s hectic pace. 
Monsters like 13,785-foot-high Gannett Mountain 
outhwest of Dubois, and inspiring ranges like the 
Tetons, Bighorns, Absaroka, Wind River and Owl 
greek Mountains—jutting several thousand feet above 
heir valley floors—provide some of America’s most 
Mimemorable scenery. And, as so often is the case, the most 
i forgettable tourist gems cluster around them. 
This is also one of the West’s most fertile regions 
or outdoor sportsmen—stocked with a whopping vari- 
Mety of fish, upland birds and big game. Some 20,000 
Miles of trout streams and 130,000 acres of excellent fish- 
ing lakes teem with rainbow, cutthroat, brook, brown, 
Mackinaw or California golden trout, black bass, 
crappie, grayling, bluegill, whitefish and pike-perch. 
ou can fish some waters year-round, or go after trout 
from about May | to October 31. 
f Best facilities (boats, motors, bait, guide, lodging, 
Wetc.) are located at the more favored fishing spots along 
Jackson Lake and the Snake River near Jackson, Ocean 
Make near Riverton, Lake DeSmet at Buffalo, Fremont 
Lake near Pinedale, and the North Platte River around 


Saratoga. 


U. S. Highway 87 winds past river, rugged cliffs in Shell Canyon, 
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From Geysers to Fish-Teeming Rivers 


If you'd rather trigger a gun for big game, make an 
autumn date when the season opens for pronghorn 
antelope, mule deer, elk, moose, bear and mountain 
sheep. Wyoming has the West’s largest pronghorn ante- 
lope herd, an even larger stock of deer and plenty of 
elk. For an added flair, you might join the unique One- 
Shot Antelope Hunt staged on the opening day of the 
season at Lander. Or head into virgin country like 
Bridger Wilderness Area near Pinedale where 383,000 
acres of rough, scenic mountain terrain gives the real 
feel of the old frontier. 

Maybe you'd rather load a camera instead of a gun. 
Then mark down the National Elk Refuge near Jack- 
son where thousands of elk and other animals forage 
during winter months. Should your visit fall within the 
dates of January 1 to April 1, hop aboard one of the 
sleighs that distribute food to the animals for a free 
ride among the herd. 

Looking or camera shooting, of course, doesn’t cost 
a cent. Otherwise, there’s a $3.00 tab for a five-day, non- 
resident fishing license, $10.00 for a regular non-resi- 
dent fishing permit, and $100 for a hunting license. 
Tip: Wyoming state law requires a licensed guide for 
non-residents who hunt elk, deer, bear, moose or moun- 
tain sheep. Another tip: if you want to go for big game, 
get your license early. Permits are often sold out by the 
middle of August. 

If you want more information on hunting and fish- 
ing, write to the Wyoming Game and F ish Commission, 
Box 378, Cheyenne. 

To get close to the essence of Wyoming and have a 
lot of fun, try camping or picnicking, and toss in some 
boating, swimming, hiking, mountain climbing, scenic 


WYOMING 


Torrents of water race over Lower Falls, 


churn through canyon in Yellowstone National Park. 


drives and pack trips. There are more than 135 camjj 
ing and picnic sites in enchanting spots like Ayres Pary 
and Natural Bridge, Big Horn, Black Hills, Bridges 
Medicine Bow, Shoshone, Targhee and ‘Feton Nationa 
Forests, Devil’s Tower National Monument, and Gran: 
Teton and Yellowstone-National Parks. Facilities in 
clude open-air stoves, pure drinking water, toilets an 
tables. For firewood, you have only to pick it up an 
burn it. The only catch is that camping at one site usuj 
ally is limited to ten or fourteen days—in case you'r: 
thinking of a long, inexpensive vacation. 

Two state-owned preserves are worth noting, algcd 
though not so much for camping as for their unusuz 
sights. One is Hot Springs State Park at Thermopolt| 
where the world’s largest mineral hot springs pum? 
some 18,600,000 gallons of steaming water daily, an? 
miscellaneous springs, hot water falls, and elk an ; 
buffalo herds serve as: backdrops. The other is Fo» 
Bridger Historical Preserve just off U.S. 30S on Black 
Fork of the Green River in the southwestern part of thi} 
state. It’s a relic of pioneer days when the noted euidd) 
Jim Bridger, put up a fort in 1843. Some of the origin 
buildings are still standing and there’s a historical mu} 
seum to browse through. 

Another way. to feel a part of Wyoming is to plun 
yourself down at one of the state’s many good dud 
ranches, dress up in Levis, boots, Western shirt, Stetso} 
and generally make like one of the cowhands. It’s au| 
thentic, informal and even romantic—with a range-wid, 
assortment of diversions, sports and good food include¢ 
in the price. | 

Rates naturally vary with the type of ranch an) 
facilities, but you can figure on an average of abou 
$80.00 a week, American Plan, per person. The Wyc 
ming Commerce and Industry Commission in Cheyenni 
has a good, free dude ranch directory that gives you. 
complete rundown on more than 70 ranches and almos 
50 resorts and lodges throughout the state. 

If you’d rather see more than just a dude ranch, yo 
can easily loop the state in ten days to two week 
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You'll find the going a lot better than pioneers who 
(crossed the state over such famous trails as the Oregon, 
#California, Mormon, Overland Stage, Bozeman, Black 
Hills Wagon Road or the Cheyenne Deadwood Stage 
| routes. Some of the modern roads follow or closely 
parallel the old trails, and in some places—such as east 
Hand southwest of Casper—you can still see the deep 
#ruts cut by pioneer wagons. The official state highway 
§ map, incidentally, lets you trace the pioneer routes and 
‘modern highways. 
| Whether you plan a grand tour or shorter drives, try 
) to include some of the state’s most interesting highways. 
1} These are: the Cody Road, U.S. 14-20, from Cody 
} through Shoshone Canyon to Yellowstone National 
Park; the Yellowstone Park Figure 8 Drive; U.S. 89 
} from Yellowstone to the Idaho State Line; State 130, 
the Snowy Range Highway out of Laramie; U.S. 20 
} from Douglas west to Thermopolis; U.S. 30 west of 
} Cheyenne; U.S. 14 from Sheridan to Greybull; U.S. 187 
-and U.S. 87 from Casper to Sheridan. 
Coming from the East, your first point of call prob- 
| ably will be Cheyenne, the largest city and capital of 
Wyoming. Except for the State Museum with its Indian 
and pioneer relics, the big reason for going to Cheyenne 
is the annual Frontier Days celebration each July. 
Called the “Daddy of ’Em All,” this rip-roaring festival 
rollicks for a week with Western parades, rodeos, fron- 
_tier nights of carnival-making and other diversions. 
___ Just west of Cheyenne lies Laramie, highest point on 
the Lincoln Highway and home of the University of 
Wyoming. Your chief reason for going to Laramie is 
to keep going—west on State 130 to the superb recrea- 
tion area of the Snowy Range at Medicine Bow Na- 
tional Forest. 
Not to be confused with Laramie is Fort Laramie 
National Monument, north of Cheyenne. This was one 
of the most important points on the Oregon Trail as it 
followed the North Platte River. Traders, trappers and 
-early-day adventurers such as Kit Carson and Buffalo 
Bill made it a rendezvous point, too. Now 21 of the 
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Herds of pronghorn antelope roam 
Wyoming's plains, hit speeds of 

35 m.p.h., fast-moving 

targets for sharp-eyed hunters. 


fort’s structures still fight against the elements—some 
crumbling into ruins, others fairly well preserved. 
You'll see “Old Bedlam,” the former post headquarters, 
commissary storehouse, bakery, thick-walled guard- 
house and others. And if your imagination is good, 
you'll soon conjure up visions of hard-riding cavalry- 
men dashing forth against attacking Indians. 

Westward juts another famous Oregon Trail land- 
mark—the huge, granite monolith known as Independ- — 
ence Rock. Thousands of pioneers autographed the 
193-foot-high rock as they passed—and you can see their 
signatures in stone by driving southwest from Casper 
on State 220 for about 53 miles. 

Casper, industrial center of Wyoming, means the 
pinnacles of oil wells and the peak of Casper Mountain. 
An oil well is an oil well anywhere you find one, so head 
for Casper Mountain Park, 440 acres of scenic trails, 
camping and picnic sites, panoramic views—and skiing 
from November to April. ; 

While you're around Casper, visit Old Fort Casper, 
a replica of the original, looking like something straight 
out of a western movie. See Ayres Natural Bridge, east 
of Casper, a relatively little known but pleasant spot 
where La Prele Creek has worn a 30-foot-high, 50-foot- 
wide passageway through solid rock. And marvel at the 
grotesque formations on Hell’s Half Acre or look at 
another hell-bent-for-gold bust in the forlorn ghost 
town of Eadsville. 

One of the West’s most spectacular sights—worth go- 
ing out of your way to see—is in the northeastern corner 
of Wyoming. It’s Devil’s Tower National Monument, 
a gigantic volcanic plug that juts like a tree stump some 
865 feet above its hilltop. It’s an amazing phenomenon, 
but you'll probably have more fun watching the frolick- 
some prairie dogs scooting in and out of their burrows, 
or feeding them the potato chips they love so well at 
their prairie dog town a half mile from the monument 
entrance. 

To the west rise the Big Horns Mountains, another 
scenic and recreational bonanza-land. Heading there, 
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Craggy, snow-capped Teton Mountains loom in background above Jenny Lake in western Wyoming, area famed for lake fishing, recreation sites! 


stop to see the Wyo-Dak Open Coal Pit near Gillette, 
said to be the largest strip coal mine in the world. 

For exploring the Big Horns, take your pick of bases 
—Sheridan, Buffalo, Basin, Greybull or a handful otf 
smaller towns. The big fare, of course, consists of out- 
door diversions—fishing, riding, hiking, scenic drives 
and boating. But there are added appetizers: Sheridan’s 
All American Indian Days in August, Sheridan-Wyo 
Rodeo in July, and the site of Fort Phil Kearney; the 
strange and definitely off-beat “Sun Ti Pi’ Indian medi- 
cine wheel near State 14 between Sheridan and Lovell; 
and Buffalo’s forest of petrified sequoia trees. 

The most famous of all Wyoming’s attractions, and 
not to be denied on any visit to the state, is fabulous 
Yellowstone National Park. Oldest of the nation’s pub- 
lic parks, it’s a wonderland of rainbow-colored potholes, 
steaming geysers, spectacular canyons, wildlife and 
scenic vistas. Unless, though, you’re the kind of traveler 
who likes to drive practically bumper to bumper, smell- 
ing the exhaust fumes of the car in front, or to fish with 
your elbows rubbing those of the fellow next to you, 
make your visit a quickie during the summer. Either 
that or go to Yellowstone during the less crowded sea- 
sons—before June 20 or after September 10. 
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You can see most of the highlights, including the 
begging bears, on a day’s drive around the Gouveia 
loop trip and still have time to reach Grand Tetor| 
National Park, not far south. This is the spot to lingert 
It’s one region where it’s possible to let go with a full 
range of superlatives. As far as I’m concerned, no man} 
made rave notice even begins to do justice to the Granc 
Teton country—so wonderful and majestic are the 
glacial peaks, the sky-blued lakes and the Shangri-lz 
qualities of the land. 

In time—especially with the opening of the new) 
multimillion-dollar Jackson Lake Lodge (See TRAVEL! 
August, 1955) —the area may well become as populat 
as Yellowstone. Previously, the park has always been— 
for some reason I can’t quite figure out—over-shadowed 
by its big brother to the north. So now is the time to see 
the Tetons—before it gets too crowded. But even when 
that day arrives, I’m betting that Grand Teton Na. 
tional Park keeps its virtue unmarred. 

Of course, there’s more to do and see in Wyoming. 
These are but the highlights, some of the unusual 
spots to see and, let’s say, an introduction to the travel 
delights that await you. The latch-key is out. You’ve 
only to open the door. @ 
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lilliputian 


BY OLGA ACHTENHAGEN 


HERE Is probably no_ other 
country in Europe quite so 
small that offers such compa- 
rable traveler’s joy as does Liechten- 
stein. Not that it competes with 
Monaco or San Marino—it has no 
beach or palm-lined streets, much 
less a casino. Even the cinema is 
practically non-existent. But the 


principality of lilliputian Liechten- 
stein is nevertheless unique. 

What it lacks in square miles— 
there are only 60—it possesses in 
towering heights. To drive for twen- 
ty minutes from Schaan through 
Vaduz to Malz, pleasant little towns, 
is only a beginning. You must go up 
and over the precipitous ranges that 
rise like a backdrop behind the vil- 
lages to know Liechtenstein for 


what it is, a natural center between 
the eastern and western Alps. 

Two of us chose Triesenberg, a 
mountain village just a few miles 
from Vaduz, the capital, for our 
holiday last summer. We drove those 
few miles in fog on a narrow dirt 
road that wound straight up the 
side of an Alp, with only an inch or 
two of mud between us and the edge 
of nothing. As we climbed slowly 


Bright-colored shutters flank windows in Vaduz Castle courtyar| 


stove, we met the other guests there. 
The morning was a complete sur- 
prise. The fog had lifted. In the 
meadows, the red roofs of brown 
chalets stood out against the green. 
Beyond, stretching into the dis- 
tance, were the high Alps of the 
Tyrol and of Liechtenstein. And be- 
low, in the valley, was the Rhine, . 
a narrow band of light, with the 
Swiss Alps beyond. We disposed of | 
enormous quantities of bread and 
plum jam, cheese and scalding cof- 
fee, and then headed our Renault 
down to Vaduz. 
Two-thirds of the way down we 
found the Castle, where, as long ago 
as the Fourteenth Century, Count 
Hartmann I ruled 2,000 people in 
the Principality of Vaduz. Now it is 
the home of Franz Joseph I, Prince 
of Liechtenstein, Duke of Troppau 
and of Jagerndorf. The constitu- 
tional monarchy of which he is head 
contains about 14,000 people. 
The towers and battlements of 
the Castle are symbols of history. 
The ancient feudal estates of Schel- 
lenberg and Vaduz, though once re- 


upward, Vaduz disappeared com- 
pletely, for the mountain rose so 
& precipitously from the Rhine Val- 
= ley that the town was hidden be- 
neath it. Our horn blew lustily at 
every hairpin turn as we drove cau- 
tiously through the swirling fog. 
When we arrived in the village 
square, we were told that our hotel 
was beyond the town. We finally 
reached a cluster of houses that 
seemed to have been set atop the 
world. 

Although parking space was also 
on the edge of nothing, the Gasthof- 
Pension Samina stood, sturdy and 
substantial, on very solid ground. 
We were welcomed in English, and 
at dinner in the bawernstube, with 
its carved wooden posts and tiled 


Grotesque mask (right) was worn as punishment during Middle Ages. 
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ponsible to the Emperor Charles V, 


is : ; 
ater paid tribute to Napoleon, and 
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vid Liechtenstein gain political in- 
*ependence, and the record shows 
Jhat 1868 marks the last date on 
Which the country had an army of 
its own. Surrounded on all sides by 
}yreat and powerful countries, Liech- 
venstein, partly by reason of its 
} rategic position in the very center 
bf the Alps, has remained at peace. 
That day’s drive was the first of 
any that we made to Vaduz. We 
Soon discovered a much better road, 
ne used twice daily by the bus on 
/ts half-hour run. Actually, there’s 
ji fascinating network of roads, be- 
zinning with the main ones that fol- 
jlow the Valley of the Rhine, never 


are the Alpenpost roads, including 
four road to Triesenberg, which con- 
tinues to Gaflei and Masescha. The 
roads misleadingly called autostras- 
fsen go to Planken and Triessen, 
jeven to Valuna. Then there are the 
wanderwege, the marked trails that 
tlead to seemingly inaccessible 
ichalets, and to the Pfalzerhutte on 
the Bettlerjoch, where the Alpen- 
‘yverein maintains a hut for climbers. 
That is where ambitious souls begin 
their ascent of the Scesaplana, or of 
peaks in the Graubunden. Last of 
all are the unmarked trails, but of 
them let the traveler beware. 

Wherever you take the road, and 
however you travel, by bus, car or 
afoot, there is beauty on every side. 
Pine forests cover the slopes, bor- 
dering paths that are dim with dusk 
even in the early morning light. 
Alpine meadows are green pastures, 
the roadside bright with flowers. 
Tiny farms cling precariously to 
steep slopes, the hay huts brown 
against the green. Orchards and 
vineyards cover the lowland, and 
in the fertile valley the warm south 
wind helps ripen the corn. Good 
mountain air makes walking a de- 
light. 

Close as her people have always 
been to Austria, emotionally and 
geographically, Liechtenstein quick- 
ly ended an abortive attempt by 
Austrian Nazis, during World War 
IJ, to take over the country. 
Throughout the war Hitler's men 
guarded the mountain ridges above 
Liechtenstein, yet many prisoners 
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enturing from the river level. Next. 


from both Germany and Austria 
escaped through the Sareiser Pass to 
freedom. 

Since 1924 Liechtenstein has had 
a monetary and customs union with 
neighboring Switzerland, and the 
Swiss franc is the unit of exchange. 
Most of the people speak German, 
although the dialect of the “free 
Walsers,”’ early Swiss immigrants, is 
still used in the mountains. 

People live largely by farming, 
with some cotton weaving and spin- 
ning, yet some of the biggest busi- 
ness is selling calculating machines, 
optical apparatus and artificial 
teeth. And, of course, stamps, which 
are both a hobby and a business 
throughout the country. It is said 
that a quarter of the national, in- 
come is derived from the sale of 
stamps, and that whenever a new 
building is needed, another special 
issue is printed. Appropriately 
enough, the post-office was paid for 
in such a manner. And it is not a 
tall tale that in one day’s sale in 
1943 the country raised $50,000 
needed for a new canal. 

Philatelists from all over the 
world have visited the stamp exhi- 
bitions in Liechtenstein, some of 
which are on view in the attractive 
Town Hall in Vaduz, others in the 
Historical Museum, which also in- 
cludes armor, tapestries and paint- 
ings. Collectors prize particularly 
the series containing pictures of the 
rulers of Liechtenstein and of the 
art treasures in the castle. A prehis- 
toric section has been added to the 
museum in the last year, containing 
objects that have been dug up in 
the surrounding countryside. 

Each time we drove down the 
mountain to Vaduz we learned a bit 
more about the town. The occasion- 
al busload of visitors from neighbor- 
ing Swiss or Austrian towns usually 
goes first to the Tourist Office 
Quick. Maps and information, 
stamps and books, as well as the 
usual cuckoo clocks and music 
boxes, are available in the shop, as 
are English cigarettes at the lowest 
price in the world. 

Complete with grocery, wein- 
stube and lingerie shop, the Haus 
Real, just across the street from the 
post office, is another center for 
visitors. In the summer it is gay 
with pink and purple petunias that 


spill out of the window boxes. All 
year, at teatime, music drifts down 
from the balcony. 

We went often to the Ratskeller 
Terrace to enjoy the zither music. 
When we wanted service, we rang a 
bell that was fastened conveniently 
to a tree. The little shops farther 
down the street contained a high 
quality of goods. When we _ pur- 
chased supplies for our picnic 
lunches, we had difficulty choosing 
among the fine Swiss cheeses and 
chocolates, and the attractive fruit 


Church spire marks center of Schaan, small 


village huddled next to rising mountains. 


displays. Vaduzer wine was 65 cents 
a liter: 

The parish church, built in the 
1870s, the Renaissance Government 
House, just under 50 years old, and 
La Maison Rouge, the old monas- 
tery that is now a private dwelling, 
are well worth seeing. The hotels, 
though not blatantly in evidence, 
are scattered throughout the town 
and the countryside. The newest is 
the Sonnenhof, set in its own park, 
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with a view of forests and vineyards. 
It has rooms complete with baths, 
balconies and phones, rates set be- 
tween $4.00 and $6.00 daily, that 
price including everything. Such 
pension rates are charged, however, 
only for a stay of at least three days. 
Even the daily rates are more than 
modest. A room for one night runs 
from $1.85 to $3.50, with breakfast 
served for 60 cents and dinner for 
less than $2.00. 

The Waldhotel Vaduz and the 
Adler offer their guests a swimming 
pool and a tennis court. You can pay 
as little as $1.75 for pension rates-- 
three meals and a room—in the 
Hotel Linde, and there are other 
hotels that charge from $2.00 to 
$6.00 a day. In the smaller villages, 
such as Balzers, Planken and 
Eschen, pension rates are as low as 
$2.00. In Triesenberg, from $2.00 
to $3.00 daily is charged. At Mases- 
cha, even in the high season, $3.20 
is the top rate for pension. For those 
hardy souls who wish to live still 
more simply, chalets are for rent. 

We enjoyed the Gasthaus-Pension 
Samina. At no time were there 
more than a dozen guests, usually 
about eight or nine. In the evening, 
villagers dropped in for a glass of 
Vaduzer and a chat with the host. 
We all sat in the stube, and com- 
pared notes on the day’s happenings 
or studied maps and planned future 
explorations. 


Three Liechtenstein youngsters model 


their native costumes by Vaduz Castle. 


One afternoon we drove through 
Triessen, just south of Vaduz, ang| 
ate our rolls and cheese with win» 
and fruit near a grove of pines along 
the road. Then we-.went on té 
Balzers, where Gutenberg Castli 
stands out on its rise of ground. Jus: 
beyond Mals we came to the Swis: 
border, still protected by tank traps’ 
From there we went all the way tc 
Chur and the Walensee, a lovelt 
green lake with steep mountain) 
rising on the far side. 

Another day we drove throug 
Schaan, past the white church with 
its blue clock set in an angula: 
tower. Austrian customs took only 
a moment, and soon we were ir 


Feldkirch, a delightful old city, with 


arcaded streets and a rectangulai 
market place. The castle courtyarc 
| 
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had fine old beams and carved 
wooden balconies. Each shop in the 
arcaded street had its own sign at- 
tractively printed on the stone 
arches in a decorative design, and 
we lost no time finding one that led 
to a conditoret. 

Bregenz, where festivals are held 
on the waterfront of Lake Con- 
stance every summer evening, is 
within driving distance of Vaduz, as 
is Appenzell, across the Swiss bor- 
der. In fact, Liechtenstein is as good 
a spot as any for seeing a large sec- 
tion of Switzerland. But some of 
our most pleasant memories are of 
the drives and walks that we took 
to the upper reaches of the country, 
along “the last road in Europe.” 

From Triesenberg the road leads 
first to Samina, on the terrace of 
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Two youngsters tend their cattle 
high in. hills overlooking valley 


scene, winding mountain roadway. 


Rotenboden. Just beyond, it di- 
vides, one arm climbing southeast 
in corkscrew turns to Masescha, 
where lunch on the terrace of the 
Guest House is recommended. The 
road goes on to Gaflei, where there 
is a sheer drop of 5,000 feet to the 
Rhine Valley. 

We enjoyed particularly the oth- 
er branch of the road, which took 
us through Gnalp and then through 
the new tunnel that has made the 
whole Saminatal more readily acces- 
sible. 

The Saminatal is a long, peace- 
ful valley surrounded by towering 
Alps, and setting off the Chapel of 
Steg. The morning we visited the 
small white church, the sun shone 
through the stained glass windows 
upon the figure of the Magdalena. 


Near the altar four little pine trees 
stood upright, and next to Saint 
Anthony some one had placed a 
large bowl of bright yellow field 
flowers. 

From Steg our road climbed 
again, following the Malbuntal 
through another range of the Alps, 
and then, quite soon, we were in 
Malbun, nearly 6,000 feet above the 
Rhine. Once there, we climbed the 
steep paths to the high meadows and 
ridges, where Alpine roses grew 
luxuriantly, and other blossoms— 
red and yellow and purple—stood 
out against the ground pine. Always 
there was the liquid sound of the 
bells from the pale brown cows. Be- 
yond the treeline there was snow 
along the path. 

You could spend days exploring 
the Malbuntal, seeing only an occa- 
sional herdboy or a hunter with his 
guide, finding snow at one turn and 
Alpine roses at another. And there 
are a dozen other directions that 
travelers will undoubtedly find 
equally delightful. 

At night we watched the lights 
come on in the Valley of the Rhine. 
When we turned to look up the 
mountainside, there were always a 
few tiny pin-pricks of light, like 
stars, from the distant chalets. 
When we finally had to leave for the 
Tyrol we were sure that we really 
meant “Auf Wiedersehn.” 

Liechtenstein is so simple to 
reach that it is a pity many travelers 
hurry through it without knowing 
they have been there. Schaan, three 
miles from Vaduz, has an airport. 
The international express trains 
from Vienna, Salzburg and Inns- 
bruck go via Feldkirch and Buchs 
(just across the bridge from Schaan, 
and four miles from Vaduz) to 
Zurich, Basle and Calais. Direct con- 
nections can be made by train from 
Chur in Switzerland or Constance 
in Germany. And there is a train 
from Lindau on Lake Constance 
via Bregenz and Feldkirch to Buchs. 
Buses run from both Buchs and 
Trubbach to Liechtenstein. 

There are, then, many reasons for 
going, and none for not going, to 
visit that minute fraction of the 
world that can add so much to your 
happiness in life—lilliputian Liech- 
tenstein. 
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From across nation, tourists come to Tonkawa Hill, Okla., to see special crafts, learn how to perform native dances from full-costumed Indians. 
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BY ELAINE FORD 


cc HERE CAN we see some Indians?’ That’s the first 
question asked by most visitors to Oklahoma, 
and, as there are no reservations in the state, 
it has been hard to answer. Tourists aren’t interested in 
Indians in business suits. 

To the delight of natives and visitors alike, that 
search for Indians is now being met with one of the 
most unusual tourist attractions in the country: Indian 
City, U.S.A. On Tonkawa Hill, two and a-half miles 
south of Anadarko, Indians, working under the guid- 
ance of anthropologists from the University of Okla- 
homa, have recreated the villages of seven of the South- 
western tribes, exactly as they were 100 years ago, down 
to the smallest detail. The houses are furnished with 
the implements and utensils common to each tribe, and, 
during the summer, Indian families actually live there 
in the ways of their ancestors. 

Indian City was conceived by a group of Anadarko 
businessmen, partly as a tourist attraction but even 
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more to preserve the fast-disappearing culture of these 
native Americans. The site is a 160-acre tract where the 
Tonkawa Indians were nearly exterminated by a band 
of Caddos, Shawnees and Delawares in 1862. And if the 
spirits of these long-departed warriors still roam these 
wooded hills, they must feel very much at home, for 
here are their villages just as they knew them, with 
fellow Indians living as they lived in former times. 

To reach Indian City you travel southwest 66 miles 
from Oklahoma City on U.S. highways 62 and 81 to 
Anadarko, where a large arrow directs you south to 
Tonkawa Hill. A good paved road winds up the moun- 
tainside to a handsome modern lodge where you can 
buy beautiful Indian handicraft work, get a cold drink, 
and obtain tickets for a guided’ tour through the vil- 
lages, at $1.00 for adults, 50 cents for children. 


Except for the manager, the personnel is entirely _ 


Indian. Smiling Indian girls wait on you behind the 
counter, you can watch Indian men doing leather work, 
and your guide will be a lovely Indian maiden or hand- 
some Indian brave in native dress. Famed Kiowa Indian 
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‘dancer Dixon Palmer performs regularly at Indian 
City, and also serves as a guide. 


All the guides are charming, intelligent, well edu- 
cated and eager to answer your questions. As you follow 
a guide from village to village, he will explain painstak- 
ingly to you the meaning and use of the various tools 
and furnishings of the homes and the construction of 
the buildings. You can enter the houses and see Indian 
families grinding corn with a crude mortar and pestle, 
or making fire with a firestick and drill. 

Contrary to popular belief, most Indians did not live 
in tipis, or tepees, as it is usually spelled. Only the 
nomadic Plains Indians used this form of dwelling, 
which was quick and simple to construct and easily 
moved. Three of the Plains tribes, the Kiowa, Coman- 
che and Cheyenne, are represented at Indian City. The 
other villages are those of the agricultural and hunting 
tribes who made more permanent dwellings. You can 
visit the spacious grass houses of the Wichitas, the sod 


houses of the Pawnee, the square mud lodges of the 
- Caddo with their thatched roofs, and the wickiups of 


the hunting Chiricahua Apaches, constructed entirely 
of willow. 

Everything in the villages is full size, but each village 
contains only three or four houses, plus the ceremonial 
lodge, work arbor and drying racks, whereas a village 
in the old days would have contained 30 or 40 homes. 

Everything is authentic and built entirely by Indians, 
mostly by hand. You'll see no sawed lumber and you 
won’t find a nail in the place. The structures are tied 
together with thongs of hide or bark. The huge Wichita 
ceremonial lodge, which is 40 feet in diameter at the 
base and 28 feet high, requires 70 whole hides just to 
make the thongs that bind it together. Five thousand 


bundles of marsh grass, each the size of a bundle of 


wheat, were used to cover it. The thatching of a Wichita 


grass house is from twelve to eighteen inches thick and 


provides perfect insulation against heat and cold. 
Although the average summer temperature in Ana- 

darko is 82°, it gets hotter in the middle of the day, and 

stepping into a Wichita grass house or the half-under- 


ground sod house of the Pawnee is like stepping into. 


an air-conditioned building. The interiors of these 
houses are some fifteen degrees cooler than the outside 
temperature. Going into them adds to the pleasure of 
the tour in hot weather. 

Because of the extremely dry conditions and the in- 
flammable nature of the Indian villages, you are not 
permitted to smoke on the tour. However, the guide 
will stop at certain designated areas for water and a 
smoke for those who wish it. A plan is being worked out 
to place guides in each village with amplifiers and 
marked trails for the tourists to follow between villages. 

Indian City is a continuing project which is expected 


eventually to include the villages of all the major tribes 


of the Southwest. Every two years, one to three new vil- 
lages will be added until the 160 acres available are 
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covered, or more land is Gan Now in the planning 
stage are the villages of the Cliff Dwellers and Pueblos. 
One or two villages of the northern tribes, as well as a 
Boy Scout camp area, are expected to be ready in time 
for Oklahoma’s big Semi-Centennial Celebration in 
1957. 
Indian City was originally opened in July, 1955, as 
a summer attraction, but interest and demand has been 
SO great it is now kept open all year, although no In- 
dians are in residence in the winter months. During the 
tourist season, Indian dances are staged on a small scale 
every day, with a large dance scheduled every hour on 
the hour, starting at 2:00 p.m. on Sundays. The City is 
open from 9:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. daily except Sunday, — 
when it opens at 11:00 a.m. 3 
You are welcome to take pictures and may even be 
invited to take part in some of the social dances. War | 
dances and even some ceremonial dances are also staged, 
but the latter only after solemn rituals have been per- . 
formed to “put the medicine on it’ —making it all right ~ 
for outsiders to view. There is one strong tabu. No 
photographs are ever allowed of anything connected 
with ceremonial rites or “medicine.” It is futile to ask _ 
or attempt to take such photos. You will only antago-— 
nize the Indians, to whom such things are deeply sacred. 
You'll learn more about Indians in one hour at In- 
dian City than you would learn in a lifetime elsewhere. 
You'll see the “sweat houses” of the Apaches that pre- 
dated ‘Turkish baths, learn how they processed tough 
buffalo hides to make them soft and pliable as doeskin, 
take a ride on a horse-drawn travois, and watch the 
Indian women doing intricate beadwork and other 
handicrafts in the shade of their crude arbors. : 
A favorite with visitors to Indian City is Frank Bosin 
—pictured on this page—proud, arrow-straight, 93-year- 
old Kiowa, who still walks the mile and a half from his 
farm to Anadarko and back daily. Bosin carried the 


mail from Fort Sill to Anadarko in the days when the 
latter was just an Indian agency, 

Indian City is not the only attraction at Anadarko, 
Every August it is the site of the American Indian Ex- 
position which draws some 7,000 Indians of all tribes 
from over the entire nation, and something like 65,000 
tourists, For a week, these thousands of Indians camp 
on the 40 acres of the Anadarko Fairgrounds and con- 
duct huge dance competitions, pony races, lacrosse 
games, archery marksmanship and other events. The 
Fairground buildings house exhibits of Indian arts and 
crafts sach as vou will see nowhere else, This year is the 
Silver Anniversary of the Exposition, scheduled for 
August U1 to 18, 

At the edge of Anadarko, just before you turn off 
U.S, 62 to Indian City, is the Southern Plains Museum, 
which houses samples of Indian dress, weapons, art and 
handicraft. In the same building is the Oklahoma In- 
dian Arts and Crafts Co-operative where you can buy 
beautiful handmade dresses, leather and beadwork, 
moccasins and jewelry, 

If you stay in Anadarko you can find excellent ac 
commodations at the new $128,000 Black Beaver Motel 
just down the road from the museum, Singles are $5.00, 
doubles $6.00 to $9.00, These lovely courts have wall-to- 
wall carpeting, air-conditioning, ceramic tile combina- 
tion tub-shower baths, TV and a playground for chil- 
dren. A swimming pool is planned. 

Between the motel and the museum is the site of a 
projected outdoor Indian Hall of Fame which will con- 
tain statues of Indians who played an important part 
in the history of this country, The motel was named for 
one of them, Black Beaver, a famous Delaware scout 
whose bust is in the Southern Plains Museum. 

The Sunset Motel on the southern edge of Anadarko, 


Kiowa braves stage shield dance in front of tepee in Indian City. 


also on 62, is very nice, although less pretentious, with 
air-conditioning, free TV and tiled showers at $4.00 
single and $5.00 double. 

There are several small but very nice restaurants 
where you can get a good meal at moderate prices. The 
Steak House Cafeteria at First and Broadway in the 
center of town is particularly nice. You can get delicious 
baked ham and pineapple for 45 cents and other entrees _ 
at equally modest prices. Garden-fresh salads are fifteen 
and twenty cents. 

Just 35 miles south of Anadarko is the Wichita 
Mountains Wildlife Refuge, maintained by the U.S. 
Department of the Interior. Here buffalo herds roam 
at will, as well as the nearly extinct longhorn cattle that 
formed the economic backbone of the Southwest a cen- 
tury ago. 

You'll find two rather exciting and unusual driving 
hazards here—roving buffalo and low-flying aircraft. 
Signs warn that buffalo may charge your car without 
warning, and light aircraft of the Army and Interior 
departments use the roads for runways. You are advised 
to keep to the roads on account of the buffalo, but there 
is nothing to keep the buffalo off the roads. Several of 
the shaggy beasts stared me down for several minutes” 
from squarely in front of the car before deciding to 
move aside and let me pass. In such case, it is not 
advisable to honk your horn at the unpredictable crea- 
tures. 

The Wichita Mountains are dotted with beautiful 
lakes that provide excellent fishing, and there are plenty 
of camping facilities if you like outdoor life. A few mod- 
ern cabins are available at Medicine Park and Crater- 
ville Park, both just outside the Refuge, Medicine Park 
on the east and Craterville on the west. Both have swim- 
ming pools and Craterville Park has a roller rink, cafe- 
teria, store, curio shop, horses for hire, picnic grounds, 
amusement park with rides for the youngsters and even 
a monkey z00 and rattlesnake pit, if you like that sort of 
thing. Cabins are $2.00 a night, but aren’t fancy. 

Unfortunately, this attractive park is doomed if the 
Army has its way. It is included in thousands of acres 
just west of Fort Sill which the Army wants condemned 
for extension of its artillery range. 

If you are an early riser, be sure to catch the sunrise 
from the top of Mount Scott. It’s breathtaking. Slug- 
abeds will find the view still worth the trip at any time 
of day. There’s an excellent paved road to the top, 
where a wide parking area is provided. From this high- 
est point of Southwest Oklahoma you can see for miles. 
The view overlooks the two largest lakes of the area, 
Lawtonka and Elmer Thomas, and Fort Sill and the 
town of Lawton can be seen in the distance. 

Here in the Refuge also is a beautiful natural amphi- 
theatre which is the site of Holy City, where one of the 
largest Passion Plays in the world is staged every Easter. 
Holy City is constructed of native granite and its chapel | 
is an all-year drawing card for tourists and pilgrims. 
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During summer months, Indians live tribal ways of ancestors, making handicrafts 


for tourists, Wichita Indian couple (above) fixing meal over crude fireplace, keep- 


ing authentic papoose cradle {right), war drum, headdress outside their tepee. 


More than 100,000 persons attend the Easter Pageant. 

For those who like their creature comforts, Lawton, 
just ten miles south, offers excellent accommodations, 
good stores, restaurants, movies and other recreational 
facilities. The brand-new Hotel Lawtonia has lovely 
air-conditioned rooms with private baths, some free 
radios and rental TV, at $4.50 to $7.50 for one, $5.50 to 
$9.00 for two. There is also free parking and an air-con- 
ditioned coffee shop with good meals at moderate 
prices. 

There are numerous attractive motels at the north 
edge of town on Highway 62. The Western Trails offers 
air-conditioning, vented heat, tiled showers, phones, 
rental TV in the rooms from $4.00 for one and $5.00 
for two. Free ice and the morning Daily Oklahoman 
are also provided. The Geronimo, a little farther west 
on U.S. 62, has very much the same accommodations, 
plus carpeting, laundry facilities and a playground at 
$5.00 for one person, $5.00 to $7.00 for two. Reserva- 
tions are advisable at all times in this area, as they have 
a lot of commercial travelers in the off-season. Motel 
Geronimo, incidentally, offers lower rates from Septem- 
ber 1 to May 1. 

A nice trip if you have the time is through Altus, 58 
miles west of Lawton on U.S. 62, and north on U.S. 283 
and State 44 to Quartz Mountain State Park. A luxuri- 
ous multi-million-dollar lodge was opened this year 
with 46 rooms at $6.00 single, $8.00 double, for rooms 
with standard double beds. Studio-type rooms rent from 
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$7.00 single and $9.00 double, and a two-room suite 
with two doubles, standard or studio, is $14.00. The din- 
ing room seats 200 and the attractive coffee shop accom- 
modates 80. There is also an open-air terrace for dining, 
a modern swimming pool, horse-back riding, boating 
at Lake Altus, and wonderful fishing. ‘Ten cabins in the 
park have housekeeping facilities and can accommodate 
two or even four couples. Cabins are $5.00 for two, 
$6.50 for three, $8.00 for four and $1.00 for each addi- 
tional person. 

To complete a circle tour of the area, you can take 
State Highway 44 north from Quartz Mountain to its 
junction with State Highway 9, then follow 9 east back 
to Anadarko, where you rejoin U.S. 62. Food and ac- 
commodations are both good and moderate in price 
throughout this area, and you'll love the friendly, warm 
hospitality of the Oklahomans. 

Southwest Oklahoma has plenty of subjects for 
photos. It is a shutterbug’s paradise, particularly for 
color shots. The bright costumes of the Indian dancers, 
the red sandstone cliffs and green hills, the villages 
themselves, all make wonderful pictures. One of the 
best is the sweeping view of the plains from Tonkawa 
Hill. Another favorite is the famed Thunderbird de- 
sign, sacred symbol of the Indians. 

Whether you make a complete tour of Southwest 
Oklahoma or only a day’s trip to unique Indian City, 
you will have had a genuine and thrilling visit to real 
“Indian Territory,” and be eager to hurry back. @ 
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F\ HousANDs of people each year have an exciting 
time fishing from the pier at Newport Beach. It 
is one of the most popular places for angling on 

the California coast. A large variety of fish is caught 

from the pier. Some of the more abundant are halibut, 
mackerel, perch, herring, tom cod, smelt and haddock. 

Others include scalpin, calico bass, barracuda, small sea 

bass, croaker, flounder, grouper and sting rays. Shovel- 

nose sharks are often taken from the pier.in the shallow 
water near the shore. 


Tackle may be rented or purchased near the entrance 


to the pier. A bait and tackle store is open from 3:00 
a.m. until 11:00 p.m. for the convenience of fishermen. 
Many kinds of bait may be purchased, including salted 
anchovies, shrimp, clams, squid, soft-shelled crabs, mus- 
sels and salted mackerel. 

Live bait may be purchased at the far end of the pier. 
Tickets are sold at the rate of twelve for 36 cents, then 
used one or two at a time for the bait so that you have 
fresh items on hand at all times. Any tickets left over 
may be used at a later date. 

Equipment used on the pier ranges from the very 
cheapest home-made poles to the most expensive rods 
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Toe to toe, anxious anglers line California's Newport Beach Pier 
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BY RAEBURN SOLBERG 


with everything from home-made poles to costly rods. 
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and reels. There are tackle boxes of every description 
and a wide variety of hooks, lines and sinkers. The fish 
are not particular what kind of rod and reel you have 
but it is important to have the right type and size of 
hooks, leaders and sinkers. The right kind of bait is 
important too. A newcomer should always find out 
from other fishermen what type of hook, leader and bait 
to use for the kind of fish being caught. The friendly 
fishermen at Newport Pier are always ready to help one 
another. 

While fishing, it should be remembered that there 
are limits on many species of fish. A top of ten of a kind 
or fifteen of various kinds is placed on halibut, perch, 
scalpin, calico bass, barracuda, small sea bass, croaker, 
flounder and grouper. Others previously mentioned 
have no limit. 

Many fishermen prefer halibut to the other types of 
fish caught from the pier and therefore spend most of 
their time angling for this popular species. For halibut 
you need a medium weight rod, reel and line. A heavy 


sinker is used to keep the live bait near the ocean floor 
where the halibut feed. lve found that the best way to 
fish for halibut is to cast out as far as possible (overhead 
casting is not permitted) and after the bait sinks to the 
bottom, slowly reel in a foot or two at a time. When you 
feel a bite, reel it in slowly so as not to jerk the hook 
through the fish’s soft mouth. A net is used to bring the 
fish up from the water. During the past five years, many 
twenty-pound and 25-pound halibuts have been caught 
from the pier. When a large fish is caught, a crowd 
gathers at once to admire the catch and congratulate the 
happy fisherman. The largest recent halibut recorded 
was one weighing 48 pounds. No license is required for 
fishing from this public pier. 

Mackerel are newcomers to the pier, the first ones 
having been caught only about four years ago. Each 
year since then the mackerel have become more plenti- 
ful. For mackerel you use a float to keep the bait near 
the surface of the water—about five feet under is best. 
Small pieces of mackerel are good bait and you can have 
a number of hooks on a line, thereby catching more 
than one fish at a time. I’ve seen as many as five being 
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pulled in at once, which is quite a struggle for the fisher- 
man as mackerel are good fighting fish. 

Fishing for the small “pan fish,” including perch, 
herring, smelt and tom cod, is especially interesting for 
children. You can use very light tackle for these fish and 
casting is not necessary. The hook may be dropped 
straight down near the pilings where these small fish are 
usually plentiful. Clams or mussels are good bait for 
perch. For herring and smelt, a snag line of six or eight 
hooks is used without bait. The hooks are light in color 
and the fishermen jerk them every three or four seconds 
to snag the fish. Occasionally a croaker, scalpin or bass 
may be caught while angling for these small fish. 

Every Friday and Saturday during the summer the 
bait stand on the pier is open all night. Powerful lights 
shine down into the water, attracting the fish. Mackerel 
and haddock are caught and at times can be pulled out 
almost as fast as you can get your bait into the water. 

A glass-enclosed lounge, provided with tables and 
benches, is located at the end of the pier behind a lunch 
stand for those who wish to rest in the shade while 
watching the excitement on the pier. Low benches are 
also provided on the pier for the fishermen to sit on, 
making Newport Pier one of the most comfortable spots 
to fish from on the Pacific Coast. 

A stationary fishing barge is within sight of the pier 
and a barge-boat makes a roundtrip to it every hour be- 
tween 6:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. Fishing at the barge can 


Author displays fish that he hooked off pier in one day. 


Youngster triumphantly-yanks small mackerel out of water. 


be enjoyed for $3.25 per day. If you want only to watch 
the fishing on the barge, you may take a pleasure ride 
for 50 cents from the pier and see them pull in some of 
the larger fish, including barracuda and Spanish mack- 
erel. Large halibut and various kinds of bass are also 


taken from the barge. A galley is operated on the barge | 


for the convenience of the fishermen. 

A fishing license must be secured for barge or deep- 
sea fishing. A California annual resident license costs 
$3.00 while a special three-day ocean fishing license 
may be purchased for only $1.00. 

Many people visit the pier to watch the excitement 
and also to see the catches of fish as they come in from 
the barge. Officials say as many as 6,000 people have 
visited the pier on a Sunday. Deep-sea fishing boats 
sometimes unload at the pier, and fishermen who wish 


to display their catch are assured of an ample crowd of 


admirers. Cleaning sinks on the pier are available for 
anyone who wishes to clean his or her catch before going 
home. 

If the sight of all those catches of fish makes you hun- 
gry, you may purchase a mess of fish from the dory fish- 
ermen, situated next to the pier on the beach. These 
fishermen go out every day as far as twenty miles in 
their small boats to catch fish to sell direct to the-cus- 
tomer. It is practically the only place on the coast where 
the water is smooth enough for boats to go out daily. 
The dory fishermen sell, among others, black cod, rock 
cod, bonita, sharks, halibut and grouper. 


Next time you go out to Newport Beach, try your 
luck fishing from the pier. You will have a wonderful 


time—and also see how easy itis. @ 
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This Inspiring Story—Plus Practical Tips— 


Proves Handicaps Need Not End Travel Joys 


BY MARDAGENE DUNCAN 


traveling in a 


CHAIR 


LTHOUGH 17 appeared in the April, 1955, issue of TRaveEL, I keep thinking about 
A: sentence from the Frances Parkinson Keyes article, Sonata For Spain. When 
explaining her reference to an attack of arthritis which confined her to a wheel- 
chair she said, “I mention the handicap because I hope this will encourage others to 
realize they need not necessarily be able to tramp for miles in order to enjoy them- 
selves and to see a great deal.” How splendid! Why do so many people think that 
wheelchairs, braces and even crutches are insurmountable hindrances to travel? 
They certainly need not be! As the result of an accident eight years ago, a full-length 
body brace and a wheelchair or a hospital bed have been my constant companions. 
Although our trips have not been world-circling in scope, we have seen some of the 
beauty that the U.S. has to offer. 

In the past year, by making short trips, we have managed to see much of Virginia. 
Our main objective in the fall was to see, enjoy and photograph autumn’s colors. 
Spring came and we concentrated on flowers and historical landmarks. For summer, 
we decided that the mountains would offer fine panoramias and went along the Sky- 
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line Drive. The choice was a happy one and for the 120 
miles which comprise the drive we were treated to one 
of nature’s finest spectacles. The loveliness of the moun- 
tains defies description—it’s a breathtaking type of 
beauty, And no walking is necessary—everything can be 
seen from the car window. 

We found in Virginia that scenery and history can- 
not be separated. One of our most memorable side trips 
took us down from the Skyline into the fertile valley to 
Charlottesville and Monticello, Thomas Jefferson’s 
home. Charlottesville itself was very interesting and, 
here again, it was possible to see much without alight- 
ing from the car. The picturesque campus of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, with its colonial architecture, and 
the famous brick serpentine wall are visible and can 
be appreciated from the car. With Monticello it is dif- 
ferent, the magnificent buildings and grounds literally 
demand close inspection. Built almost 190 years ago, 
Monticello stands today intact, well preserved and open 
to the public as a memorial to one of America’s greatest 
men. Thomas Jefferson drew the plans for Monticello 
himself and for 30 years was engaged in building and 
improving his home and its furnishings. He equipped 
Monticello with storm-windows, dumb-waiters and slid- 


Magnificent magnolia tree at Rose Hill, Charlottesville, Va., interested 
author enough to want photo taken by it to emphasize height on trip. 
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ing-doors, all of which, although common today, we} 
novel in the Eighteenth Century. 

Actually, Monticello could almost be called 
original ranch-type house. Most of the important roo 
are on the first floor. This is, of course, wonderful fi 
the tourist who can’t climb stairs, everything being 4 
cessible to a wheelchair. Many of the furnishings a 
originals, and the hostesses, who are always present | 
conduct the visitors through the building, are ve! 
thorough in their descriptions and explanations. T] 
ease with which we accomplished our tour of Mon| 
cello was gratifying and helped dispel any fears we hz 
about traveling. 

One of the most spectacular sights in Virginia is th 
flowering dogwood tree. These small trees, seldom <¢ 
taining a height of more than ten feet, with their wh 
or pink blossoms, are. found in great quantiti 
throughout the entire state. It is an unforgettable sigs 
to round the turn in a road and see before you a who¢ 
mountainside of white. From a distance the dazzlin 
white of the blossoms looks almost like snow. el 

Each spring since 1929 one week has been designatd 
by the Garden Club of Virginia as Historic Garddl 
Week. During this week, some of the state’s loveliest oc 
homes and gardens are open to the public. Mainly El 
cause of the time element we did not go through a 
of the homes yet we were still able to enjoy several 
the gardens. There is great charm in these gardens wi } 
their magnificent old trees and their full-grown, wet 
cared-for shrubs. One garden we especially enjoyed wi 
at Rose Hill, located on Route 250 about seventee 
miles west of Charlottesville. The house, a good € 
ample of Georgian architecture, is a handsome buildi 
and, in the garden, the flower beds and paths are cow 
plemented by especially fine boxwood borders. 

One word of advice if you are making the garden pq 
grimage in a wheelchair: check with either the ae 
at each estate or, better still, with the information a 
ters run by the local garden club, about the paths in th 
gardens which you wish to visit. Pushing a wheelchaj 
over a path of crushed stone is an exhausting job. Ho} 
ever, many of the garden walks are fine gravel, grass :| 
brick and present no problem at all. A little plannit 
in advance, especially when the kind of walks and tl 
number of steps have to be considered, is the best asst 
ance against waste of time and the disappointment. 
finding things inaccessible. This year a very comple 
booklet was put out by the Virginia Garden Club whi« 
listed all the estates, their location and a brief descri 
tion of their outstanding features. Literature like th 
is almost invaluable when planning a successful whee 
chair vacation. 

Just outside of Charlottesville about four miles i 
yond Monticello lies Ashlawn, the home of James Mo 
roe. Smaller and much less pretentious than Monticell 
Ashlawn has a home-like quality which the Jeffers« 
mansion lacks. This is one of two houses designed | 
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ear him. The other house, Morven, built by David 
|Higginbotham, is open to the public only during Gar- 
iden Week but is, I understand, very beautiful and well 
orth seeing. Although famed for its boxwood hedges, 
e found the inside of Ashlawn much more interesting 
an the gardens. In fact, several of the chairs presented 
o the Monroes by Napoleon have the original uphol- 
stering. In the kitchen, many of the cooking utensils 
and other small household implements are on display. 
Such things as the egg cooker, which held one dozen 
eggs, and the iron used to flute the men’s ruffles, are 
but two of the many interesting items. Being small, Ash- 
lawn could have been a bit inconvenient for us but the 
kindness of the hostess in showing us side doors and al- 
lowing us to use back gates solved all problems. 

Both Richmond and Fredericksburg turned out to be 
veritable treasure chests. One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of Richmond is, naturally, the Capitol. The white- 
pillared building is surrounded by park-like lawns 
which are dotted with statues. Both the early Colonial 
times and the Civil War era are represented by various 
houses, many interesting parks and several museums. 
‘The Edgar Allan Poe Shrine, reputed to be the oldest 
house in Richmond, the John Marshall House and the 
Robert E. Lee House are but a few of other sites to see 
in Richmond. 

In Richmond we met one of the few real challenges 
to a wheelchair—the St. John’s Church where Patrick 
Henry made his famous “Liberty or Death” speech. 
Some eight or nine steps above the sidewalk level, the 
church and grounds cover a city block and are com- 
pletely surrounded by a high brick wall. It was Sunday, 
services were being held in the church, so we decided 
against bouncing the chair up the steps. While the oth- 
ers browsed through the church yard, I stayed in the 
car and had a perfectly delightful time watching the 
small children, scrubbed to within an inch of their lives 
and dressed in their Sunday best, hurrying home from 
Sunday school. 

Fredericksburg claims to be the most historical city 
in the country and I think there are few who would 
challenge this. Boyhood home of George Washington, 
Fredericksburg literally lives with history at its door- 
step. Just down Princess Ann St., you pass the Masonic 
Lodge where George Washington was made a Mason 
in 1752, the Courthouse which dates back to 1852, the 
Presbyterian Church built in 1835 and the St. George 
Episcopal Church and burying ground which is the 
final resting place of such people as John Paul Jones’ 
brother William, and Col. John Dandridge, Martha 
Washington’s father. A list of other important build- 
ings might include the James Monroe law office, Hugh 
Mercer’s Apothecary Shop and Kenmore, built in 1752 
by Col. Fielding Lewis and Betty Washington Lewis. 
All these buildings are open to the public. Fredericks- 
burg was the home of George Washington’s mother, 
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Mary Washington. Her home, preserved and open to 
the public, is one of the “musts” as is the most impres- 
sive statue in the city—a tall white shaft commemorat- 
ing her grave. 

The climax to a wonderful Virginia vacation was 
world-famous Williamsburg. We spent several won- 
derful hours going through the Governor’s Palace and 
Gardens. The Palace, the original having been burned 
while serving as a hospital for the Continental troops 
in 1781, was rebuilt in 1934 according to the Colonial 
specifications and plans. Inside the Palace, the furnish- 
ings and decorative schemes are authentic in the most 
minute detail. Congenial hostesses, in the hip-hooped 
skirts of the period, are stationed at the Governor’s 
Palace to guide visitors through the beautiful rooms 
and carefully point out many interesting details about 
the furnishings and architecture. The hostesses have a 
vast knowledge of Colonial Williamsburg and welcome 
any questions. While the group we were with toured up- 
stairs, the wheelchair and I stayed on the ground floor 
and had the black-walnut panelled reception hall and 
the great ballroom to ourselves. To sit alone amidst this 
splendid elegance and think of the great men who once 
peopled its duplicate was an unforgettable experience. 

Through the entire restored area, the gardens are 
lovely. Those on the Palace grounds alone cover almost 
ten acres of land and include formal gardens, a kitchen 
garden and an orchard. Many pleasant hours can be 
spent on the garden paths. Only flowers and shrubs: 
known to have been grown in the U.S. before 1700 were 
used in the gardens. Colonial Williamsburg covers an 
area exceeding one square mile. 

Primarily, however, I hope I have proved my point. 
No matter what physical handicap you may have, you 
can still see many wonderful places. America has much 
to be seen, and my own trip to Virginia can be dupli- 
cated by others equally handicapped. Travel ofters too 
many wonderful scenes and experiences to be given 
up because of a handicap. Try, yourself, and you'll dis- 
cover a new world on a wheelchair vacation. @ 


OCEAN TRAVELER? YACHTSMAN? POWER BOAT SAILOR? 


Seven Seas 


This novel, nauti- 
cal watch is a 


Usonc 


Intl must! Only watch 
Sr aht in the world which 
Copyrights shows time in bells 


and watches—the 
regular 12-hour 
system and the 
Continental 24- 
hour system! 


A dependable 
jeweled balance 
movement in a 
chromium plated 
case, with stainless 
steel back. Shock re- 
sistant, $7.80, tax in- 
cluded. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, order direct. 


Also: Standard- li 


NAUTICAL CLOCK CO. Watch salar cee: 
P.O. Box 115, Norfolk, Va. A eed er ax 
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When you travel, get a 


TRIPMASTER 


Accident and Baggage 
Policy 


Pays up to $5,000 
Accidental Medical Ex- 
pense; up to $50,000 
Accidental Death or Dis- 
memberment; up to 
$1,000 for loss of or 
damage to Baggage. 
World Wide coverage. 
1 Day to 6 Months. 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 


NATIONAL 
TRAVEL 
IW: CLUB 
tl PIN 


been greatly enlarged 
to show detail. 


NOW AVAILABLE TO MEMBERS! 


In response to numerous requests, The National 
Travel Club is now offering the “OFFICIAL 
INSIGNIA PIN” to its membership. You'll be 
proud to wear this blue enamel and gold-plated 
pin which will immediately identify you as an 
NTC member. Made with safety catch for ladies 
or lapel type for men. 


ONLY $4,-50 each 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
50 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


NTC pins @ $1.50 each, 
DC Ladies’ C] Men's 


| enclose $ 


Check one 


This offer is limited to NTC members 


by CAROL LANE 
WOMENS TRAVEL DIRECTOR 
SHELL OlL COMPANY 


MODERN CARS HAVE ROOMY 
TRUNKS, THEREFORE You CON'T 
HAVE TO LEAVE ON YOUR MOTOR- 
ING VACATION LOOKING LIKE A 


ON 
s oo 


A “TEST RUN’ To SEE HOW MUCH 
TRUNK SPACE THEY USE AND How WHILE TRUNK SPACE VARIES, THE 
MUCH IS LEFT OVER FOR AVERAGE NEW CAR CAN HANOLE ONE 
OTHER EQUIPMENT. 26-INCH SUITCASE, A TWO SUITER, THREE 
21-INCH BASE, TWO LARSE DUFFEL BAGS, A SET OF 

GOLF CLUBS, FIGHING TACKLE AND A SOUVENIR BOK FOR THE CHILDREN. 


HERE'S HOW TO 0O IT: 


1, PUT SPORTS EQUIPMENT IN FIRST, AT THE 
REAR OF THE TRUNK. PLACE ITEMS YOULL 
USE EN ROUTE ALONGGIDE SPARE TIRE. 


Z.. LING UP THE SUITCASES, SIDE BY SIDE- 
Be toe 21-INCH BAG CAN HOLD 


HANDLES 
THE FAMILY OVERNIGHT ESSENTIALS) 


3. RIT DUFFELS IN FRONT OF SUITCASES. THEYLL 


, a 4. LAGT COMES THE CARDBOARD GOUVENIR 
—— o BOK. (THE YOUNGSTERS WILL USE IT FOR 
| SOUVENIR: | SOUVENIRE PICKED UP EN ROUTE. WITHOUT 
DISTURBING THE OTHER BAGGAGE) 
CONYRIGHT 1950 SHELL OW comm fT) 
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alaskan 


RIVER BOAT 


l 


URING SUMMER, and until the middle of October, the 
Judith Ann plies up and down 168 miles of the Stikine 
| River, linking Wrangell, Alaska, and the village of 

/ Telegraph Creek in British Columbia. Last of the river boats 
jon the Stikine, the Judith Ann has to climb uphill through 
|heavy rapids at times as there is a 600-foot elevation 

| between the two terminal points. A steel cable between boat 
/and shore is often used to make the passage. Aboard, the 

few sightseers may be residents of Wrangell relaxing on a 
roundtrip cruise or going to famous Diamond B Ranch for a 
vacation. Visitors seeking an unusual travel experience 


will also book space for the impressive voyage. 


] 
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Below, the Judith Ann starts its three-day trip up Stikine River during low tide 
from Wrangell dock, after picking up provisions, mail and passengers. 


Climbing down a ladder because of the low tide, the cook boards the Judith Ann 
carrying a small bag of extra supplies which she will use in fixing meals 
during the trip, but in her spare time she fishes happily from the stern. 


At right, Judith Ann inches upstream through Glenora Riffle, boat’s first hurdle, 
but on the return trip the entire voyage is swiftly made in one day. 
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Cook, above, uses deck for an open-air 
kitchen while passengers, at left, line 
the rails to watch boat cast off 

at mid-point of trip, pulled by a cable 
attached to a tree on the shore. 


gold rushes. 
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Travel Twisters 


BY TED SHANE 
Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


ou ARE making your way along a thread of English 

road, driving a car. Every hour or so you meet a 

man in a yellow uniform on a motorcycle. He al- 
ways salutes you as if you were a general. On your key 
ring you are carrying a large key which unlocks little 
yellow phone boxes distributed every few miles along 
the way. 


1. What organization have you joined? 


2. You are motoring from Fuschl to St. Gilgan’s which 
is on Wolfgang-see. Not far away is Ischl. What country 
are you in? 


3. In Britain if you met a man who said he was an 
Orangeman would you think he was (a) A fruit seller 
in Covent Garden? (b) Irish Protestant? (c) Half Red 
member of a Yellow race in British Hong Kong? 


4. On which ocean is the eastly end of the Panama 
Canal? 


5. Where are the Thermal Springs of Callithea? 
6. On what island is Columbia University located? 


7. Not long ago I met an old British Tommy who 
spoke feelingly of Wipers. Was he speaking of: (a) Pen 
cleaners (b) Snakes (c) Ypres—a battle of World 
War I. 


8. Europe is full to the brim of Americans. The place 
to go to now is Australia. What Australian common- 
wealth is separated from the rest of the country by 
water? 


9. Remember that old Gershwin song, “I’m bidin’ 
my time, that’s the kind of guy I’m.” Could he have 
been thinking of that Southern state, whose motto is 
“Here we rest’? Name it. 


10. On that Mid-east trip you took this spring did 
you see “The Valley Kings’? Where was it? What was 
it? 

11. What is wrong here? The American in England 
insisted that zee was the last letter of the alphabet. The 
English named something else. What was it? 


12. What is the chief city of Cook County, Illinois? 


13. Oh, where tell me, where has my highland laddie 
gone? He used to be a gillie but now he works in a 
factory. What is a gillie? 


14. Did you see the original Rialto in Europe? Where 
was it? 


5. If the guide pointed out to you the Piazzo del 
Colonna, and the Forum of Nerva, where in the world 
would you be? 
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canada’s 


HOT SPRINGS 


Pool draws vacationing health-lovers to Basin Springs, Banff Parli 


BY CHARLES COLEMAN 


N THE Canadian Rockies, hot mineral springs’ 

backed by facilities for tourist visitors, are set iti 

North America’s most striking mountain scenery’ 
The springs are among the natural wonders of tha 
Rockies, and have long been among the leading attrac 
tions in three of the mountain national parks, Jaspe: 
and Banff in Alberta, and Kootenay in British Colum: 
bia. Centuries before the first white man crossed the 
great mountain barrier, the Western Indians knew 0: 
these springs and their medicinal properties. Minera: 
springs have been prominent in therapy since the time 
of Hippocrates, the father of medicine. 

Miette Hot Springs (there are four of them) issuc 
from rocks in the narrow gorge of Sulphur Creek, 
Fiddle River tributary, in Jasper National Park. Only 
38 miles from Jasper townsite, the springs are anom: 
the hottest on the continent. One of them reaches 126 
Fahrenheit at its source. 

The flow of the springs has been estimated at 170,00( 
gallons a day, and their waters are piped to a large bath 
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ing establishment with plunges, steam rooms and dress- 
ing rooms. There is a large outdoor pool, graduated in 
depth, with floodlights and submarine illumination for 
evening use. A promenade deck overlooks the pool, 
which is kept at about 90° F. An experienced staff is in 
charge of the establishment, open from May 15 to Sep- 
tember 15. 

There are five main hot springs at Banff, headquar- 
ters of Banff National Park. Three of these have been 
developed. The Cave and Basin Springs, located about 
a mile from Bow River Bridge, has a large outdoor pool 
as well as a smaller pool that combines a wading pool 
for children. The water in the large pool is 80° and in 
the small pool is 88°. Commodious dressing rooms are 
available and the Cave and Basin pools are open to the 
public daily from May 15 to September 30. 

The Upper Hot Springs are situated on the slopes 
of Sulphur Mountain, about two and a half miles from 
the Bow River Bridge, easily accessible by motor road. 
Here a fine bathing establishment includes a large out- 
door pool which is open all year, its water at a tempera- 
ture of about 100°. Dressing rooms, plunge baths and 
steam rooms are available for public use. 

Radium Hot Springs are located about a mile east 
of the entrance to Kootenay National Park, about 90 

miles by highway from Banff. The waters, with a tem- 

perature of 114° at their source, issue from rocks at the 
base of Redstreak Mountain in Sinclair Creek Valley. 
The flow is some 300 gallons per minute, supplying the 
Aquacourt, a modern bathing place. 

Radium Hot Springs are accessible by the Banff- 
Windermere Highway from Banff, and by the provin- 
cial highway system from Cranbrook and other places 
in British Columbia. 

Nature has filled Banff National Park with soaring 
peaks, wooded valleys, rivers, glaciers, meadows of wild- 
flowers, lakes, waterfalls, canyons and mountain wild- 
life that roams unmolested by hunters in this federal 
game sanctuary. The town of Banff, almost a mile high, 
nestles in the valley where the Bow and Spray Rivers 
meet. 

Jasper National Park is the largest national play- 
ground in North America, and its 4,200 square miles 
of territory is an area of scenic magnificence. 

Deep canyons, thundering waterfalls and an iceberg 
lake are part of the scenic charm of Kootenay National 
Park. The highway winds beneath the brilliantly-col- 
ored walls of Sinclair Canyon and along the base of the 
Iron Gates, towering red-rock sentinels on either side 
of the Kootenay River Valley. Floe Lake, several miles 
in from the highway, is dotted in summer with small 
icebergs that break from the lip of Floe Glacier. The 
Paint Pots in Kootenay National Park are ochre springs 
once used by Indians as a source of ceremonial paint. 
These ochre springs have a scenic background that few 
spas—anywhere in the world—can match. 

For a sure cure, try Canada’s hot springs. @ 
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Travel Crosswords 
BY TED SHANE 
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Travel Crosswords Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


Horizontal 


Mrs. Hippy 

Egyptian Dynasty Destroyer 
What the one-eyed roue did with 
his remaining orb 

What luck arrives in 

If you persist with this you'll get 
quality 

Three Kings in the South of 
France 

This Charley boy was a Victorian 
novelist 

What the Streetcar Named Desire 
went along in Paris 

Spanish thing that made the 
British more British 

Dolts 

A spy here would be a mince pie 
Cow Gamboling Spots 

Purifies pastry pans 

What they do every time they 
close the Roxy 

This will begin to reestablish you 
What he made a biting comment 
with 

Fractured English 

Hot spot in Morocco 

This is novel in Greece 

Almost a National Park in Cole- 
rado 

Sour note at the garden party 
College major for some men 
This will begin the series 

Great Big Evil’s little brother 
These were horses to begin with 
Lipton’s winners 

Where Edgar Wallace characters 
are always going in and coming 
out 

What the journalist did 

Horned in 

Mr. Novello 

Cow’s stomach this but I can’t 
What travelers do when they run 
out of money 

Here’s your chance to get even 
What a cop in Chicago has to be 
when the gangs are after him 
Home of the Irish stew 

This is how you sail from New 
York to Panama 

A man without a code would be 
this 


whe 
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Vertical 


This is a lawyer’s delay 

Mrs. Stravinsky’s baby boy 
What the Fat Boy became at 
Boarding School 

Charming admission 

This is edd 

Notorious African character 

His name nearly made irate 
What Daisy lost when she fell off 
the bicycle 

This got behind the curtain 
Only half of this 

What Caesar was always dipping 
into 

Fight result 

New York subway sardines 

What Shoeless Joe Jackson never 
does 

What they dish at cocktail parties 
The haves of Scotland ’ 
Our own youthful (not useful) 
years 

Wise cracks to a professor 
Spocokiest of the Great Lakes 
American League 

How he mounted onward and up- 
ward 

Only yesterday 

Come in, come in! 

Owlish conversations 

Greecy wisecracker 

Early weather commentator 
Parts Jim Cagney loves to play 
One little, two little and three 
little Indians 

Snakes Alive! Look out! 
Famous flattery weapon 

What they rush from Ghent to 
Aix today instead of good news 
Shortened night begin here 
This gets awfully corny down 
South 

Cut up in early Rome 

This generally is all around a 
Big Wheel 

Greek monkey wrench thrower 
Mrs. Fox’s various country 
dwellings 

Want te be famous? Turn this 
around and you'll get the begin- 
ning of a reputation 
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BY NORMA RYLAND GRAVES 


IDWAY BETWEEN Sweden and 

Finland in the Baltic Sea lie 

the famed Aland Islands, an 
autonomous state of Finland. Long 
considered the “Gibraltar of the 
Baltic,” they were for centuries an 
international pawn among north- 
ern nations. Today, completely 
demilitarized, their protected water- 
ways, natural beauty and moderate- 
priced accommodations make them 
a popular summer resort. 

Only last summer did we “‘discov- 
er’ the islands, aided by a friendly 
porter in Stockholm. He sold us on 
the idea of a week’s visit to the is- 
land capital, Mariehamn. “You can 
fly there in 40 minutes,” he told us. 
“But why not go by boat? It’s a fine 
six-hour sail through 
tected waters.” 

Smoke was pouring from the fun- 


land-pro- 
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nels of the Bore J when we went 
aboard late one Sunday afternoon 
in June. A roundtrip ticket from 
Stockholm to Mariehamn was only 
about $8.00. Soon, comfortably set- 
tled in deck chairs, we watched the 
lively scene before us. Except for its 
Scandinavian setting, it might well 
have been a miniature Atlantic sail- 
ing, with crowds of gift-laden visit- 
ors milling around on the quay. 

On board, the usual last-minute 
activity prevailed. Porters bustled 
about. Luggage-laden families strug- 
gled up the gangplank. Tennis 
rackets, sand buckets and beach 
cushions became ample evidence of 
fun-planned days ahead. ‘Then came 
a series of warning blasts. With a 
final salvo of lusty goodbyes and 
much  handkerchief-waving, we 
slowly nosed out of the harbor. 

As our boat picked its island- 
dotted way to Mariehamn—some 70 
miles northeast of Stockholm—there 


ka 


a 
nays” 
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unrolled before us a series of ani- 
mated pictures, framed in the gold 
of that clear summer day: finger- 
like points of land, pinpoint islets, 
rocky inlets with family groups sun- 
bathing or preparing their outdoor 
meal near tiny summer homes, rosy- 
cheeked young people chugging 
near in motor boats, exchanging 
happy greetings, returning friendly 
waves. 

Gradually we pulled away from 
the flotilla of small boats whose sails 
gleamed white against the rapidly 
receding shoreline. Heading north, 
we caught the tangy ocean breeze 
that was like a powerful bracer. As 
we cut through breeze-ruffled wa- 
ters, the sun’s rays became less and 
less intense. Then slowly we were 


enveloped in Scandinavia’s gentle | 


twilight that softens but never oblit- 
erates daylight. 
Reminded of the lateness of the 


hour by: tantalizing whiffs of fresh- | 
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TRAVEL’S 
ISLAND IDYLL 


made coffee drifting up from the 


_ dining salon, we needed no urging 


to go below. Our Swedish-Finnish 
smorgasbord was as taste-satisfying 
as it was eye-appealing. Much as w2 
enjoyed chatting with our new table 
acquaintances—English is widely 
spoken among Scandinavians—we 
did not indulge in our usual linger- 
ing over after-dinner coffee. 

Back on deck again, we leaned 
excitedly over the rail. We were 
skirting the most westerly of the 
300-odd islands of the archipelago. 
Mariehamn, located on the largest 


island which also gives its name to 


the group, was not far away. Then 
into the island capital we sailed— 
the port that in its heyday, the late 
1920s, annually dispatched some 25 
grain and lumber-laden sailing ves- 
sels to the four quarters of the globe. 

While those golden days have 
long since ceased, modern Marie- 
hamn still holds its place in the 
maritime picture. Fleets of small 
boats regularly carry cargoes of fish, 
butter, cheese and beef to Sweden. 
Dozens of other tiny boats, yachts, 
motor boats, rowboats, an occasion- 
al passenger boat and an old wind- 


jammer line its west wharf. 


We landed right in the middle 


a 
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of Mariehamn. Our room was at the 
Hotel Hjorten, only a few steps 
from lovely linden-arched Esplanad- 
gatan, the capital’s main avenue. 
Rates are exceedingly moderate 
both there and at the Grand—ap- 
proximately $1.60-$2-00, with an 
additional fifteen per cent service 
charge. Society House is slightly 
higher on doubles. 

Average daily price of meals, ac- 
cording to Aland’s Tourist Bureau, 
is less than $1.50. 

In addition to these three leading 
hotels, the town has about twenty 
smaller hotels and pensions. At pen- 
sions Gripen and Solhem, a double 
room and meals are about $2.75 sin- 
gle, $3.00 double. If you are more 


-budget-minded, you will find excel- 


lent camping grounds at the south 
end of town. 

Early next morning—after a de- 
lectable breakfast of fresh rolls and 
coffee unmatched for pure delicious- 
ness—we set out to explore the town. 
Many Alanders are retired seafaring 
men, so the majority of homes are 
small, with windows heavily lace- 
curtained. In their tidy front yards 
grow a profusion of roses, geraniums 
and forget-me-nots that add soft fra- 
grance to the pine-scented air. 


The capital’s population num- 
bers about 4,000, but you cannot 
measure the hospitality or sincere 
friendliness that shows itself in lit- 
tle unexpected courtesies. As we 
paused to admire a rose hedge sur- 
rounding one of the little white cot- 
tages, its Owner came out to greet 
us with a cheery “Good Morning!” 
She then added, “As you see, we 
have no trouble here growing flow- 
ers—or children,” her eyes twinkling. 
“T guess it must be our Aland air.” 
As she spoke, her scissors were snip- 
ping some of her choicest blooms 
which she presented to us. “To 
make your hotel room more home- 
like,’ she said as she shook hands 
with us. 


their two specialized schools—the 
Folk School and the School of Navi- 
gation. ‘The former, patterned after 
Swedish models, offers continua- 
tion and refresher courses for young 
people over eighteen years of age. 
The School of Navigation is a com- 
mon necessity, it seems, for from the 
cradle up Alanders are confirmed 
sea-lovers with a penchant for every- 
thing pertaining to boats. 

Of the island’s famed fleet of sail- 
ing vessels, only one is left—the 
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Pommern, now a museum-ship. 
During the summer tourist season 
—May | to September 30—it is open 
every day. At the nearby Nautical 
Club is another museum. 

To understand more fully the 
Alands’ historic background, you 
must visit their ancfent burial 
grounds and churches, the latter 
filled with carvings and friezes. The 
first settlement dates back to the 
Stone Age. Centuries later the Vi- 
kings came in their long-prowed 
boats, then the Crusaders and the 
Hanseatic merchants. Many a Vi- 
king lies buried there. 

In wandering around the little 
town, whether you follow the easc- 
west Esplanadgatan or its bisecting 
north-south arm, you are always 
near water. Its streets and tiny lanes 
are unpaved, so there is little traffic. 
Occasionally, however, a snarl of 
carts and bicycles remind you that 
Mariehamn is the focal point of a 
31,000 island population. 

It is not long before you find your- 
self falling into the regular vacation 
tempo of the island, with plenty of 
time to eat, loll on sandy beaches, 
plunge into bracing waters unham- 
pered by out-going tides, or sail in 
the surrounding blue waters. You 
can rent a fishing boat for around 
60 cents a day, or rent a motor boat 
with navigator for about $1.00 an 
hour. 

Each glorious June morning you 
go exploring—maybe on your island, 
maybe on adjacent ones—only 80 
are inhabited. With a companion, a 
bulging lunch basket, and the whole 
day before you, you scud away from 
the capital in a brisk morning breeze 
that stirs in you a spirit of adven- 
ture. 

Master of your tiny boat, your 
miniature water empire lies all 
around you—yours to explore at 
will. You cruise aimlessly for a time 
and then head for the islet directly 
ahead. Other than whirring wings 
of birds overhead, there is no sign 
of life anywhere. 

Your beat safely anchored, you 
start out. Shades of Robinson Crusoe 
—if there aren’t footprints in the 
- sand! You ‘trace them to a laughing 
group of vacationers who, like your- 
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selves, are island-hopping. With 
them you spend the morning explor- 
ing, and then top it off the usual 
way—a swim that leaves you tingling 
all over. 

The days glide by quickly. 
Whether sightseeing, sailing, fish- 
ing, swimming or hiking through 
the island’s lush green forests and 
meadows white with anemones, you 
live the full 24 hours. How can it be 
otherwise when Scandinavia’s white 
nights beckon you to enjoy every 
minute? Each evening you can 
dance at any of three popular rest- 
taurants—Society House, Miramar 
or Grand Hotel. Open-air dances 
are scheduled each Wednesday anil 
through the weekend. 

The islanders have several color- 


Asdoes modern bath- 
house shown on page 
44, fountain-fronted 
Town Hall reflects 
up-to-date design in 
capital, Mariehamn. 


ful regional events, the first being 
Midsummer Eve celebration. Each 
village has its own pole, decorated 
with garlands and festoons of leaves 


by the district’s young people. Late. 


on Midsummer’s Eve, the ‘Pole 
Captain’’—an older man—directs its 
raising. Then young and old gayly 
dance the night through. 

In July, the music-loving Aland- 
ers stage a music festival which has 
been held annually since 1926, when 
their Society for Singing and Music 
was founded. In addition to the is- 
landers, choirs from Sweden and 
Finland take part. Open competi- 
tions offer prizes for fiddlers and 
concertina players. 

Along: with the Music Festival 
another equally well-known event 


is the Crayfish Festival, July 20-25. 


Few Americans realize the great en- 


thusiasm Scandinavians have for 
this delicacy. Large crowds come 
from the mainland for the “season,” 
and there is extensive entertaining. 
The crayfish motif is used for dec- 
orations and table linens. It even 
motivates songs and dances. 

We had just got into the swing 
of island life when we had to leave. 
However, instead of returning to 
Stockholm, we took the midnight 
boat to Finland. The scenery on this 
trip was even more beautiful than 
that coming over. 

All through a moonlit night we 
wove in and out of narrow chan- 
nels, islets and wooded stretches. 
Oftentimes we were so close that we 


could almost touch land. Occasion- 
ally we stopped at doll-sized villages 
to take on passengers. But as we ap- 
proached the coast of Finland the 
Aland backdrop abruptly changed. 
Wooded beauty was replaced by 
deeply indented bays and fjords, 
their steep granite cliffs etched 
crimson by a rising sun. 


You may wish to use Stockholm as © 


a springboard to the Alands, but 
remember that those isles are under 
Finnish control, requiring a visa, 
although there is no charge made 
for this document available abroad 
or in the U.S. 


No matter how many chapters we 


add to eur book of vacation memo- 


ries, we will never forget the happy, 


sun-filled days in the Alands. @ 
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Letter From 
The Publisher 


S MANY OF you know, Congress is at work on legis- 
lation that would broaden the Social Security Act 
so that women would qualify for retirement bene- 

fits at the age of 62 instead of 65. At present, the bill, 
| frequently amended and changed, permits this cover- 


+ age only for widows at 62 years of age. 


TRAVEL heartily endorses such broadening of the 
Social Security pattern, believing that it should include 


_all women reaching the age of 62 and not just those 
/ who, at that age, are widows. 


No polls are needed to confirm the fact that most 
men marry women younger than themselves. Thus, a 
man of 65, ready for retirement and his Social Security 
benefits, must now await his wife’s reaching the same 


i point of eligibility. Were her Social Security status 


reached at 62, it would mean, in many cases, that the 
couple could embark on their new life at approximately 
the same time. 


Retirement is a key time for travel. Freed from the 
chores of rearing their children well, and from the daily 
_ tasks of business life, the retired couple is at last able to 
enjoy at least a little sightseeing. TRAvEL believes it is 
inherently right for such a couple to have this pleasure 
in their old age. 


Thus, Travet feels that the Social Security law 
should certainly permit inclusion of women at 62 in- 
stead of 65, and regardless of whether or not they are 
widows. Indeed, a couple’s mutual retirement should 
be a vital part of married life, when the truly Golden 
Years can be spent together in nostalgic revisits to scenes 
of their youthful days, for contemplation of nature’s 
great works, and for the enjoyment, at last, of new and 
stimulating sites. 


Such a goal can be reached by all under proper 
broadening of the Social Security Act. @ 


ns 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 
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OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in travel and 
exploration; to furnish its members information on travel 
and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment 
of transportation facilities; to arouse public interest in the 
conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of 
historic sites, the development of our National Parks and 
playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to 
establish a closer relationship between all peoples in order 
to secure international peace throughout the entire world. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher. Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirkland, Carveth Wells. 
Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Recommendation for Membership 
in The National Travel Club 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 

50 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 
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(please PRINT full name of nominee) 
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(please print) 
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BY ARTHUR E. KROWS 


LTHOUGH THE heat and humid- 
ity that plague New York City 
in summer persist for the 

towns all the way through the Hud- 
son-Champlain and Mohawk Val- 
leys, the country north of Albany, 
where they fork, mercifully escapes, 
for it is in the foothills of the 
Adirondack Mountains. There, in 
the naturally higher elevation, the 
air is drier, cooler and even purer. 
Small wonder that vacationists still 
flock there. 
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Whereas just a relatively few 
rambling old wooden hotels served 
the privileged few in the bygone 
summer days, today the region fair- 
ly teems with lodges, cabins, motels 
and lesser accommodations. A book- 
let issued recently by the Lake 
George Chamber of Commerce lists 
38 “hotels, inns and resorts,’ 69 
“cabins, motels and motor courts,” 
74 “housekeeping cottages,” twenty 
“tourist homes,’ and nine “dude 
ranches,” all with direct access to 
the water. Lake George Village, at 
the southern end, where stands a 


statue to Father Isaac Jogues, the 
Jesuit missionary who gave the lake« 
its first European name, Lac du St.: 
Sacrament, in 1646, advertises| 
“7,000 beds for rent” in just its par-> 
ticular neighborhood. | 

Last.summer we made a sampling? 
of the holiday potentialities of ther 
area. Having a short vacation and|) 
no pressing requirements for the in-| 
dulgence, we struggled through ai 
deluge of travel folders and, out of| 
a host of recommendations, chose as\ 
representative an informal resort on} 
the western shore of Lake George: 
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near Bolton Landing. The time un- 
fortunately was within the vacation 
pressure range between July 4 and 
Labor Day, and we quickly found 
that desired accommodations, which 
should have been requisitioned in 
April, simply were not to be had. 

At all events, we were sufficiently 


lucky to find another place, still un- ° 


der the ball of our finger on the 
map, where there had just been a 
cancellation for three, so we—my 
wife, my small son and I—stepped 
quickly into the gap. A $15.00 check 
cinched the reservation and, on the 
appointed day, we were aboard a 
Delaware & Hudson train out of 
Grand Central Station in a special 
Lake George coach that ignored the 
customary change-over points at 
Albany and Fort Edward. 

Take the case of Lake George. It 
goes back a long way. In 1880, when 
the infant American Republic was 
just beginning to find itself, promi- 
nent New Yorkers who preferred 
the mountains to the seashore had 
discovered the pleasant region that 
lies beyond the head waters of the 
Hudson River. Actually they were 
only following a lead by George 
Washington, who lately had trav- 
ersed the area on an exploratory 
trip, across the portage from Albany 
to Fort Edward to Fort William 
Henry at the foot of Lake George, 
thence some 39 miles over sparkling 
clear blue water to Fort Ticonder- 
oga, where Lake George nudges 
Lake Champlain, backdoor to New 
England, and so northward to the 
Thousand Islands and the lordly St. 
Lawrence. The route was, and still 
is, for its repeated military use dur- 
ing the strife of England and France 
for the mastery of North America, 
known as the Warpath of the Na- 
tions, but it was to be dedicated 
thenceforth to the pursuits of peace. 
The veritable string of historical 
shrines left by the earlier clashes 
were to become just a lot of sight- 
seer attractions for the aggrandize- 
ment of modern locals. 

Claiming our luggage at Lake 
George Village, we stepped into the 
station wagon sent by the resort 
management and presently, about a 
mile further, turned off old Bolton 
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Guests at Alpine Village 
can go into town twice 
each day by auto which 


leaves from main lodge. 


Road into the three-and-a-half-acre 
lakeside tract that was to be our 
home for the next seven days. Only 
a few hours out of the hot sticky 
city, the sight of the rustic cabins in 
that cool grove of towering ever- 
greens, sloping down to meet the 
sparkling lake, was a pause that re- 
freshed beyond the power of any 
soft drink whatsoever. In a sense, 
though, the view was familiar. We 
had seen that selfsame vista in one 
of the handsomest small resort fold- 
ers in our experience, but we had 
discounted it then because the col- 
ored picture was too incredibly 
good-looking. Yet, as we were to dis- 
cover immediately, it, and all of its 
companion kodachromes in that 
folder, were exceedingly true to life. 

Alpine Village consists of a roomy 
main lodge, with ten small cabins, 
all in attractive rustic style, ar- 
ranged in horseshoe formation 
around it, the open end of the horse- 
shoe toward the lake. Although the 
structures fit so completely into the 
scene that they seem always to have 
been there, the place is considered 
one of the latest developments of 
the vicinity. It was set up fewer than 
a dozen years ago. Its fame then was 
in the fact that it had been built by 
the owner with his own hands. 
Joseph Bergmeier, who till this year 
ran it and belongs as much to the 
scene as his cabins, was a carpenter 
in Munich, Germany, a Bavarian- 
Swiss. He emigrated to the U.S. 


about 


1937, arriving with only 
$25.00 in his pocket but possessed 
of a determination to make good in 
a new land. For a time he earned a 
living for himself and his devoted 
wife in New York City. Then, suf- 
fering from an asthmatic complaint 
in that humid part of the Atlantic 
Seaboard, he sought relief in the 
Adirondacks, finding it at Lake 
Luzerne, in Warren County. There, 
because his bread-and-butter needs 
continued unabated, he opened a 
wayside gas station. 

He quickly found that motorists 
passing through needed more than_ 
gas, oil and minor repairs, so he 
built an adjoining lunchroom 
where his wife served greatly appre- 
ciated short-order meals. In the five 
years they were at Lake Luzerne, Joe 
also built a cabin or two for patrons 
who wanted overnight accommoda- 
tions. Living there was arduous up- 
hill going, but, as it turned out, it 
was to provide them with valuable 
experience upon which to base a 
larger accomplishment. 

At last, persuaded of the oppor- 
tunity for still more expanded sery- 
ice of the same kind, Joe planned 
a full-scale resort that would be 
dedicated to the patronage, in the 
old hospitable German-Swiss man- 
ner, of plain, middle-class folk who 
would appreciate comfort, good 
food and healthful pleasures above 
snooty advantages. By this time, 
Joe’s brother Anthony, who also 


ioners staying at Alpine Village on Lake George, N.Y., can pick their choice among water sports, use rowboats, canoes, motorboats. 
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was a master carpenter, had joined 
him from overseas. Together they 
could make the dream come true. 

The next considerable body of 
water east of Lake Luzerne, in War- 
ren County, was Lake George—and 
for a proper resort they needed wa- 
ter. They chose a site sandwiched 
between other resort properties near 
the southern end, and here, follow- 
ing a woodsy style of architecture 
reminiscent of what they had known 
back along the Bavarian Alps, they 
began erecting Alpine Village. The 
very name indicated the source of 
their inspiration. 

For a season or two, the main 
lodge was all there was to Alpine 
Village. Then, as the success of the 
undertaking became more and more 
evident, the Bergmeiers added 
beach facilities and separate cabins, 
but never once did they forget their 
chosen policy of strictly homey ac- 
commodations. In this, of course, 
they followed the common pattern 
of resorts which provide sleeping 
and dressing facilities in private cot- 
tages and meals in a central build- 
ing. However, that convenient ar- 
rangement was in no way inimical 
to Joe’s plan as set forth originally. 
His individual cabins were made 
generally with two rooms each, to 
be occupied by two “family” groups, 
each part having its double bed and 
sometimes also a single bed as a 
boon to threesomes such as we, with 
hot and cold running water in lava- 
tory and shower, usually also a fire- 
place (a generous supply of wood 
slabs piled outside) and always a 
private entrance and a porch. 

Family atmosphere, to Joe Berg- 
meier, had, and still has, a very spe- 
cific meaning. It implied that a 
guest should be free to comport him- 
self precisely as he did at home, en- 
joying the same uninhibited satis- 
factions. Hence, at Alpine Village, 
informality prevails. There never is 
any dressing up. You move about, 
attend special events, ride to, town, 
even come to meals with less cere- 
mony than you would show when 
visiting Aunt Minnie. Shorts are the 
rule for men, women and children. 
Correspondingly, there is no ritual 
at table. Guests are seated in groups 
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of a dozen congenial persons, and 
the food is brought them on heaped- 
up platters and tureens from which 
they simply help themselves to their 
hearts’ content. There is no bar, yet 
water is not the prevailing drink. 
There are gallons of milk which 
come to your plate glass after glass 
after glass. 

Just as you would do if you were 
at home, you help yourself without 
restraint to everything you find at 
hand. Canoes and rowboats, with 
paddles and oars, are free for the 
taking. Everyone belongs to the 
family. There are no fees for admis- 
sion to tennis, badminton or volley- 
ball courts. Shuffleboard slides and 
the horseshoe-pitching plot are 
ready and waiting for the first 
comer: When the speedboat or the 
sailboat takes off on its assigned 
alternate day for fun on the lake, 
you just latch on to the party and 
go along without special invitation. 
The same with the weekly moun- 
tain-climb and hayride, the movie 
exhibition, song fest, dance—when 
a merry little orchestra is brought in 
from outside—magic shows, mental- 
ist entertainments and, of course, 
whenever the resort bus, driven by 
Joe’s brother ‘Tony, makes its twice- 
daily trips to Lake George Village. 

The beach is primarily a clean 
stretch of greensward down to the 
water. Upon it you may lie for hours 
in the magic sun. From the water’s 
edge, and out for 50 yards or so, is a 
very gradually sloping bottom of 
soft sand, ideal for children and 
unskilled swimmers. The experi- 
enced ones are provided with float 
and surfboard. A lifeguard, on con- 
stant duty, is in general charge of 
beach activities. 

Which brings up the subject of 
personnel. Not unusual in summer- 
resort management, but still re- 
markable for its happy results, 
Alpine Village presents on its roster 
a carefully screened band of friendly 
youngsters—boys and girls working 
their way through college and fill- 
ing in here during their own vaca- 
tions. Any one of them would be 
esteemed as a member of your own 
family. You find clean-cut, bright 
and eager students from Ohio State, 
Cornell, Rochester, UCLA and even 
from West Point. Ironically they are 
waiters, chambermaids and garden- 


ers but you never think of them as | 
‘menials. On the contrary, it is | 


heart-warming to see the interest 
taken by the guests in the present 
and future well-being of these fine 
upstanding specimens of American 
youth. 


Then there is fishing, to be sure. — 
Lake George, in its way, long has _ 
been esteemed as an angler’s para- _ 


dise. Catches feature such game as © 


lake trout and land-locked salmon, 
black bass, northern pike, yellow 
perch and, of course, bullheads. 
Naturally you are obliged to pro- 
cure a fishing license and there are 
season limits, save for perch and 
bullheads, which may be taken at 
any time. But there is no limit what- 
soever to the fun of drifting lazily 
in a rowboat or canoe along the shal- 
lows and inlets of this noble lake, 


waiting for a venturesome fish to — 


nibble the end of a trailing line. 
Most of the people who stay at 

Alpine Village come by car. Joe 

Bergmeier estimates that they com- 


prise at least 90 per cent of his pa- - 


tronage. As a veteran automobilist 
himself—remember his gas station 
of a few years back—he maintains 
roomy parking space beside the 
lodge to serve his capacity attend- 
ance of 110 guests. For those be- 
nighted souls who have no cars, Joe 
runs service automobiles—or rather 
his brother runs them for want of 
further demand on his carpenter- 
ing skills. Joe, you see, has decided 
that Alpine Village is completed 
now. There will be no more build- 
ing. 

Joe puts it this way: “I’m mak- 
ing a good living now,” he says. “I 
have no need of more money. There 
is just so much food I can eat, and 
I can sleep in only one bed. What 
could I do with more?” 

This spring, dismayed at the pros- 


pect of playing Boniface to strangers 


for still another season, Joe gave up. 
But he sold Alpine Village with 
the stipulation that it must con- 
tinue precisely as~before. His con- 
science would give him little rest 
otherwise. 

As we said before, Alpine Village 
is finished. You will find it just the 
way we left it—and the way you 
leave it will be the way Tom, Dick, 
Harry and we will pick it up 
again. @ 
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i pRoBas_y every mature person, 
| since and including Adam 
after his banishment from the 
tarden of Eden, has longed for a 
berfect haven, but no one has writ- 
ren of it as understandingly or as 
pntertainingly as Robert Thomas 
Alien in his new handbook, The 
porass Is Never Greener (Indian- 
polis: Bobbs-Merrill, 204 pp. 
illus.) . Mr. Allen was an advertis- 
jing agency man in Toronto, just 
turned 40, who for some time, but 
jwith not too much encouragement, 
had been toying with the idea of 
pulling up stakes and devoting him- 
self to writing. His loyal but some- 
times skeptical wife remained at his 
side with the children while he went 
through the disillusioning ordeal of 
selling their house and starting out 
in the family jalopy for a test stay 
at a Canadian resort only 70 miles 
away before pausing in Florida as 
a stopover on the way to California. 

The account of this memorable 
junket is as laughter-packed as any- 
thing ever produced by another 
Canadian humorist, Stephen Lea- 
cock, and should take its place as a 
permanent tonic to be prescribed 
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whenever an incorrigible star-gazer 
undertakes to Get-Away-From-It- 
All-In-The-Perfect-Place-In-Which- 
To-Live. Indeed, this book is recom- 
mended for reading and re-reading 
every spring when the sap begins 
rising in the trees, trout nibble at 
the hook and all humanity stirs with 
the urge to rearrange the lares and 
penates. 

Mr. Allen’s book is holding the 
mirror up to nature with a venge- 
ance. No one (but no one) can 
turn his pages without being con- 
fronted somewhere along the line 
by an absolute counterpart of his 
own. state of mind, his reasoning 
and his resolution, in a similar 
situation. The therapeutic value of 
the text is in the manner by which 
the author administers the cold facts 
which are calculated to make people 
in general more satisfied with the 
blessings they now possess without 
their traipsing all over the map in 
search of an impossible Utopia. At 
the same time, it is much to Mr. 
Allen’s credit that, in purveying his 
lessons, he does not detract one iota 
from the legitimate pleasures of 
travel and you know that, even after 
the editor’s concluding remark, 
“When this manuscript went to 
press, the author and his family had 
started back to Toronto,” he will 
be trying it all over again next year. 

Mr. Allen’s adventure, as he tells 
about it, is astonishingly compre- 
hensive. He and his patient family 
sampled living in a summer cottage 
in a northern woodland in the win- 
ter, on a semi-tropical beach, on a 
desert and in the mountains. So, 
whatever your own idea of the Per- 
fect Place to Live may be, it is rea- 
sonably certain that you can find in 
his pages useful guidance on your 
own self-imposed problems of re- 
tirement. Best of all, you can read 
what Mr. Allen has to say with good 
healthful laughter at your own sim- 
plicity. 

Mr. Allen is highly qualified to 
write this combination of humor 
and travel for he’s done over 200 


magazine articles. In 1952, he won 
the President’s Medal, awarded by 
the University of Western Ontario 
for the best article by a Canadian 
writer in any English-language 
periodical. 

His writing career began after, as 
he puts it, “groping around for six 
months or so considering a lot of 
spectacular careers until my father, 
tired of seeing me sitting around, 
got me a job in an advertising of- 
fiee2 

Yes, indeed, “the grass is ever 
greener,” on the other side of the 
fence, wherever you may be, and it 
is fundamental in human nature to 
want to go there. But then, human 
nature being the peculiar vegetable 
that it is, once you have arrived over 
yonder, you will observe quickly 
and without being told, that there 
is still another fence at that point, 
with even greener grass across it— 
and so, ad infinitum. Or are you one 
of those impossible persons who 
never has been fascinated by a view 
across the pickets? @ 


Special to 
N.T.C. Members 

Members of the National Travel 
Club are offered the opportunity 
to purchase copies of this enthusi- 
astically recommended book at a 
substantial price discount simply 
by filling out the coupon below 
and remitting as directed. Delivery 
is postpaid. # 


1 

| National Travel Club 

| 50 West 57th Street 

| New York 19, N. Y. 

I Please send me The Grass Is Never 
Greener at the special membership 


| price of $2.50. 


“WHIGHTY TRAVEL PROBLEM 


Home Bound, With No Souvenirs, His Bag Is Always Heavier! 


BY DOLPH SHARP 


FIRST BEGAN to wonder why my 

luggage weighed more on the 

return trip only after it hap- 
pened the fifth time in a row. I was 
being checked through the airport 
on my way home and the clerk 
looked up from weighing my one 
bag. 

“You're three pounds over.” 

“What!” I cried. I am given to 
crying under such circumstances. 
The bag had only weighed 39 
pounds on my going trip. I bought 
a trinket or two that couldn’t weigh 
more than six-seven ounces, but on 
the other hand I had lost a pair of 
socks, a necktie and one shoe. 

If anything, the balance ought 
to be in my favor. 

The clerk looked again and 
shrugged. “Well, sir, the scale never 
lies.” 

Since there were a couple of im- 
portant-looking foreign diplomats 
behind me and I am not one to 
make a scene that might embarrass 
my country, I paid the extra charge 
and dismissed the whole business as 
a temporary seizure of travel vertigo. 

But at a party two days after I 
returned, I met this musician. He 
plays engagements all over the coun- 
try and had just flown in that after- 
noon with his inseparable traveling 
companion. 

“Ach!” he said. “Is a very peculiar 
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thing, about Firpo. He never eats 
and neither does he never not eat. 
And yet—one way he always is five 
pounds heavier than the other way. 
It is very peculiar. I cannot under- 
stand it.” 

I cut into the conversation. 
“Which way does Firpo weigh 
more?” 

“On the way home,” said the mu- 
sician. ““He’s always more heavy on 
the way back.” 

“Pardon me, I missed the begin- 
ning. Who is Firpo?” 

“Oh, he is my cello.” 

So it wasn’t me alone. There was 
also a cello involved. 

I began nosing around, in a sub- 
tle kind of a way. I didn’t want to 
shoot off from an apparently fantas- 
tic premise. 

I asked a woman we knew who 
made a Jot of trips—usually by air— 
from west to east and from east to 
west. 

Yes, she said, her baggage was 
pretty nearly always within the 
weight limits going, but never re- 
turning. For several trips she had 
had to pay excess until she worked 
out her own solution. Now she took 
part of her load into the passenger 
compartment with her ina carrying 
case. 

Well, did she usually tote back 
many souvenirs? Occasionally a 
thing here or there, but nothing to 
amount to anything. She always 
shipped her purchases. 


~ 


Now there seemed little doubtt 
had hit upon one of those subtet 
ranean truths, and eight out of te 
people I went on to query furthai 
substantiated me: a salesman, 
photographer, a businessman. TH! 
salesman, who did most of his trave# 
ing via air, told me that yes, actual ] 
his sample cases should be a litt# 
lighter on the return trip. Instead 
they often were a trifle heavier. | 

Why? He had no idea. In fact, ty 
hadn't thought about it until 
raised the question just now. Hi 
went home a troubled-looking maal 

But not any more troubled thad 
I was. | 

If this weird phenomenon wer} 
true—and the consensus seemed 14] 
indicate that it was—why? 

Things don’t just happen hay 
hazardly in this universe. There is§ 
law for everything—every ridiculou 
thing that happens. Laws of gravit 
and diminishing returns an 
thermodynamics and orthogenesi 
And when there aren’t laws, ther 
are at least hypotheses and even tH 
hypotheses are pretty sound ani 
logical things. The approach was t 
reason it out. | 

With much cogitation, the onl 
theory I could come up with we 
that the airlines tampered with the: 
scales on the going trip, the ide 


_ being—a sort of public relations di 


vice—that they wanted to mak 
things cozier so that you would r 
turn via air. On the return trip, | 
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‘idn’t matter because after a while 
jou’d forget something as insignifi- 
ant as four extra pounds. But I dis- 
Paissed that theory as unworthy of 
j/ither me or the airlines. 
| Well, what then could it be? A 
Mnagic effluvium? Did luggage some- 
jiow trap and preserve and expand 
vith fumes and steams and essences 
bf the remote and exotic parts you 
risited? Could a suitcase retain the 
New Yorkness of New York and the 
WGhicagoness of Chicago? Did the 
spicy and toothsome flavors of the 
“oods fade from your palate but 
wcling to your valises as tangible, 
eighable qualities? Did the vibra- 
tions of excitements, the emanations 
f the vitally strange people, the 
stunning impression of the wonders 
jand the crushing effect of the sights 


aboard as stowaways that you car- 
ied back in your bag? 

But that way lay madness. 

By a set of fortuitous circum- 
stances, I finally managed to get 
close to a physicist and, as patiently 
}as was decent, put the problem up 
}to him. He thought about it for a 
“couple of equations and then asked 
“me some questions: 

“You invariably have your cloth- 


mee Well,” I said, “as a matter of 
§ fact, generally—yes.” 

} “And you invariably do not have 
| them cleaned just prior—mind you 
—just prior to returning?” 

“Well, no, not just.” 

} “And your clothing is made of 

} woolen and other such fabrics?” 

mV es. 

‘Well, that’s it, then. Q.E.D.,” he 

said, and I could just see the two 

hemispheres of his brain dusting 

), their hands off. “Your absorbent re- 
‘tentive clothing picks up some 

} dust and a whole lot more mois- 
mere... 2" 

“But as much as four or five 

» pounds?” 

“Moisture adds up,” he remark- 
ed. “A good swatch of tweed can 
drink a lot of it.” 

Well, that’s his theory. I think 
there must be a more romantic or 
diabolic or in some way mystical 
_ reason. 

» Surely there 7s a reason. 
What do you think? ¢@ 
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BICYCLING 


TRAVEL 


Bos As A sport pedaled off to a rather slow start. The first bike, designed 


by M. de Sivrac of France in 1690, had two wooden wheels, a seat and little 

else. It had no pedals. The vehicle moved only if someone pushed it, and the 
pusher was usually the rider. Because there was more work than riding, the inven- 
tion was popular for only a short time and then it quickly disappeared. 

In 1785, a two-wheeled vehicle reappeared in France, but this time the front wheel 
was on a pivot to allow steering. But this bike did not have any pedals either, and it 
was difficult for a rider to remain balanced and, at the same time, keep the vehicle 
moving. It wasn’t until 1818 that someone discovered a way to make bicycles go 
without pushing them. In that year, Baron de Saverbrum of France produced a high- 
wheeled bicycle that moved on a gear-rope principle. Although it was awkward to 
travel by pulling a rope, the invention still attracted a lot of attention. Later, in 1834, 
a Scottish blacksmith named Kirkpatrick McMillan added pedals with a connecting 
rod to the bicycle. Soon hard rubber tires and spokes were developed by manufac- 
turers and the bicycle became popular throughout Europe and the U.S. 

With this newly widespread use, bicycle racing got underway. Races for profes- 
sionals and amateurs are now held throughout the world on tracks and roads and 
attract wide interest and large crowds. 


U.S.: The key race is the National Bicycle Championship held this year at Orlando, 
Fla., July 13-16. The race is divided into senior and junior men and women’s groups. 
Other races are the Twilight Series held every Wednesday night, July through Sep- 
tember, at the World’s Fair Bicycle Track, Flushing, N.Y.; July 22, 100 mile race 
at Lake Merced, Calif.; July 29, 25-mile race at Detroit, Mich.; Aug. 4, road race 
series at Wells, N.Y. 


FOREIGN: Top bicycle race in Europe is the rough-fought Tour de France which 
starts at Rheims on July 5 and ends in Paris July 28. Routed through fourteen major 
French cities, plus Italy and Belgium, the race draws entries from all over Europe. 
Other races: July 3, 100-kilometer team race at Duren, Germany; speed races at 
Emelia, Toscani and Calabria, Italy, during July, August; World Championship 
Road Race in Copenhagen, Denmark, Aug. 25. In Tokyo, bicycle races with legal- 
ized betting are conducted daily during the summer. @ 


Route of Europe's bicycle race, Tour de France, winds through mountains, ends in Paris. 


READER'S CHOICE 


BY WILLIAM GENTRY 


there are a lot of people. Others 

like quiet, out of the way places, 
sometimes even solitary spots. La 
Ventosa on the Pacific Ocean in 
Mexico is such a place. It isn’t on 
the map and only a weather-beaten 
signpost announces its existence. 
The two nearest places that qualify 
as towns are Salina Cruz and 
Tehuantepec. 

In Spanish, La Ventosa means 
The Windy Place. It is an unspoiled, 
simple little fishing village of about 
200 ocean dependents living quietly 
on the mighty Pacific. The beach is 
beautiful and clean. There is no 
plumbing or electricity. To com- 
pensate for the last two disadvan- 
tages you have only to sleep in the 
open air in a hammock with the 
cool Pacific air blowing over you. 

Carlos, the proprietor of the 
small, thatch-roofed house that dou- 


¢ yehe PEOPLE like to go where 


bles as a cafe gives you a breakfast 
of boiled turtle eggs, a bit of fish, 
frijoles, and hot tortillas—a flat, thin 
pancake made from corn. If you can 
get up early enough you can watch 
the fishermen go out in their aged 
dugout canoes. 

During the day there are gulls 
and pelicans to watch and occasion- 
ally a huge manta ray (devilfish) , 
sometimes as long as fifteen feet, will 
come within ten yards of the shore 
in search of small fish and micro- 
scopic sea life. When the tide goes 
out, you can help small groups of 
boys who are burned black from the 
sun look for oysters or examine the 
various kind of snails, crabs and 
other marine life to be found among 
the exposed rocks. 

At night the nets that were placed 
early in the morning are hauled 
onto the beach. This is the time that 
you see most of the villagers to- 
gether at one time. The mothers 
carry their babies on their backs or 
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perhaps entrust them to small gir 
who are as resigned to the task 

the babies themselves. Small nakey 
boys often peek through the legs ¢ 
the adults at the usually scanty 
varied catch of fish: squid, babl 


hammerhead sharks and even a fe: 
edible ones. One man, by the ligh 


of a solitary lantern, will divide thi 
catch. Then the canoes are pullek 
further up on the beach, the nes 
hung on a row of sunbleached pold 
and the people disappear. The nex} 
morning, birds dispose of the sma i 
fish not kept. 

The object of a vacation like tht 


is not to do and see as much as yo 


can but just to relax, watch the se¢ 


and sky and just do as little as yo 


can. Such is the life at La Ventosa 


The village changes little, waitinij 


only for sojourners to return. @ 
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accommodations in U.S. is up 
4% during first three months 
nis year. . . . Hilton Hotel chain 
?-quired San Antonio’s Plaza Hotel, 
Id New Yorker Hotel to Massaglia 
Main. . . . Work begins soon on 
Mh ,000,000 addition to Miramar 
sotel in Santa Monica, Calif... . 
ever 500 more cottages, motel units 
save been added this year to Lake 
Feorge, N.Y., area. . . . Small inns 
‘re being constructed in Azores for 
¢ 


Live near every point of 
interest at this world- 
famed address- preferred 
by people whose 
opinions count! 


Spacious rooms and 
suites at modest rates 
in an atmosphere of 
quiet distinction. 
Air-Conditioned 
Television 
Modern Garage 


F, Barry Shenk 
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West 44th 
“Just off Fifth Avenue 
between Times Square 
and Radio City.” 
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Hotel Headliners 


Hlorida Launches Yankee Clipper Hotel 


Railed decks, private balconies extend across scale model of new Fort Lauderdale hotel. 


ANKEE CLIPPER, a new luxury 
hotel with a clipper ship de- 
sign, opens in July at Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. Entirely air condi- 
tioned, hotel will have 130 rooms, 
each with a private balcony that 
overlooks Atlantic Ocean or New 
River Sound. In the center of the 
V-shaped building will be a large 
swimming pool for guest use. 
Costing $1,500,000, the Yankee 
Clipper is being constructed direct- 
ly on the beach near Highway A-1A, 


on the last section of Fort Lauder- 
dale’s ocean front available for hotel 
use. It will be located near Bahia 
Mar, the largest yacht basin in the 
WES: 

Special feature of the new hotel 
will be the Wreck Bar, built below 
the swimming pool. Sections of the 
bar’s walls and ceiling are to be 
plated with glass to show sea scenes, 
giving the impression that the bar 
is in an ancient ship resting on the 
ocean floor. 


Big Lakeside Resort Opens In Oklahoma 


ESTERN HILLS LODGE, a mod- 
Wen lakeside resort built on 
the tip of a peninsula in 
Sequoyah State Park near Wagoner, 
Okla., was officially opened June 15. 
Surrounded on three sides by Fort 
Gibson Lake, the $2,000,000 vaca- 
tion center offers luxurious accom- 
modations for 560 guests. There are 
104 rooms in the two-story main 
lodge, 20 cabanas and 27 cottages, 


all completely air conditioned. Din- 
ing facilities seat 340. 

A waterfall, built of rough ledge 
stone, flows fresh water into a large 
swimming pool near the entrance. 
Swimming is free to all guests. 

Rates at the Lodge begin at $7.50 
for one person in the main lodge 
and cottages, or $6.00 for one per- 
son in a lakeside cabana. The high- 
est priced suite is $30.00. 
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BY WILLIAM SPENCER 


URKEY’S RIVIERA is thrice-blessed 
—in natural beauty, in history 
and in the simple warm hospi- 
tality of its people. This newest 
member of the Rivieras is also re- 
markably inexpensive. When the 
current state of the Turkish econ- 
omy is considered, it is incredibly 
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cheap. A couple can spend a week 
there on about $25.00. Accessible yet 
not easily so, sprawled along the 
shores of the romantic Levant, it is 
probably the greatest tourist bar- 
gain in Europe or the Near East. 
All of Turkey’s south coast along 
the Mediterranean has been referred 
to as her Riviera, but the title prop- 
erly belongs to the Antalya region, 


along the Gulf of Antalya. This is | 
large irregular indentation, 30! 
miles long, like a big bite from 
sandwich. Like its cousins of France 
Italy and Portugal, it has a subtrop}i 
cal climate, beautiful beaches andy, 
many interesting little fishing vill 
lages. Antalya also has unusual clif 
matic contrasts, caused by the proy i 
imity of the Taurus Mountains, 10) 
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Small fishing craft line 
sunny port of Antalya, 
bargain 
spot in southern Turkey. 


top vacation 


Streams of water cascade 
down rocky cliffs along 
historic coast in sub- 
tropical Gulf of Antalya. 


000 feet high, that drop down prac- 
tically into the sea. At Christmas— 
and as late as July—you can go swim- 
ming and then ski on snow-covered 
‘Taurus slopes an hour later. 

Antalya has the added attraction 
of many half-buried, abandoned 
cities, mementos of Greek, Roman, 
Byzantine and Ottoman Turkish 
control. Some of these cities are also 
important for their part in early 
Christianity. Tarsus, St. Paul’s 
home, is not far away. St. Nicholas, 
the real one, was born at Demre, in 
the southwestern section of the 
Riviera. Saint Barnabbas and Saint 
Mark also used the region (called 
Pamphylia) as a base for evangelis- 
tic operations. Antony and Cleo- 
patra were here, and many Greek 
legends took place giving associa- 
tions with the Augean stables, the 
Chimera, names like Meander and 
Salamander, for example. So the 
true secret of the Turkish Riviera’s 
charm, for the visitor, is its magical 
fusion of all these antiquities both 
in legend and in beauty. 

If you are already in Turkey, or 
actually “inside the Taurus,” as the 
coastal areas are quite different from 
Central Anatolia, come to Antalya 
by car, hired or your own. There is 
an unforgettable thrill when you 
cap the last ridge and look down on 
the blue bay and the red roofs of the 
town hugging the shoreline. We 
stopped momentarily, and a shep- 
herd materialized beside the car. His 
ancestors may have gone to lay siege 
to Istanbul with Leo the Isaurian. 
He pointed down, and said rever- 
ently, in Turkish, “The sea, the 
great sea.” Even the mountaineers, 
far up above it, feel the spell of the 
Mediterranean. They always refer 
to it as Akdeniz, or the White Sea. 


The other and equally exciting 
way to reach the Riviera is by boat 
from Istanbul or Iskenderun. As 
cruise ships stop at both these ports, 
it is a simple matter to transfer to a 
small but comfortable Turkish 
Maritime Lines (Denizcilik Ban- 
kasi) steamer and proceed along the 
Jonian coast from Istanbul, or west 
past Mersin, if from Iskenderun, to 
Antalya. There are two categories 
of service: fast, which takes five days 
with stops at the chief ports, and 
tramp, which stops at every Turkish 
town with an anchorage on the wa- 
ter. You can go tramp one way and. 
fast the other for a modest outlay of 
$34.00 at the present tourist rate. 

The big advantage of the sea voy- 
age is that so much of the area is 
roadless. From the deck, for ex- 
ample, you can see, below Antalya, 
the rocks of Chirali, near which 
Bellerophon killed the Chimera. 
Another careful look will reveal the 
road built by Alexander the Great, . 
almost along the beach. 

The sea approach to Antalya is 
made under the eyes of a round, 
half-ruined tower called the Hidir- 
lik, a Roman structure used as a 
lighthouse. The harbor itself is 
charming, very small and crowded 
with caiques, the Mediterranean 
single-sail fishing craft. There is 
barely room for a cruise ship to tie 
up at the breakwater. 

Antalya is a quiet town as Riviera 
towns go. There are no echoes of 
Nice or Monte Carlo but there is 
a great deal to see. We found our 
hotel, the Yayla Palas (every hotel 
in Turkey is either an “oteli” or a 
“palas’’) on the main street, left the 
bags, and started off to inspect the 
town, the custom in a place where 
the population comes out every 


TIPS 


for Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Director, Shell Oil Company 


OUR CLEANING chores aren’t 

, really completed unless you’ve 

given the family luggage an 
annual “face-lifting”. Chances are 
that while you were giving the closets 
a good brushing-up, you came across 
several of the family’s traveling com- 
panions and just replaced them on 
the shelf. Spare the time to take your 
luggage off the shelf and give it the 
health and beauty treatments it needs 
for best vacation use. 

The Luggage and Leather Goods 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., sug- 
gest these tips for luggage care: 

Smooth leather (brown) : Use sad- 
dle soap, thorough drying, paste wax 
or neutral shoe creme. To lighten, 
add juice of 44 lemon and 1 cup of 
water; darken with several coats of 
lemon oil. 

Colored leathers: Mild soap suds 
are recommended, gentle rubbing 
and neutral shoe creme. 

Alligator leather: Saddle soap and 
paste wax. 

Rawhide leather: Soap. For deep 
spots, fine steel wool. Reseal leather 
with shellac, then wax. 

Coated fabrics: Soap and water is 
recommended. For heavy soil—2 
tblsp. ammonia plus 1 pint water. 
Liquid linoleum wax if desired. 
| Miscellaneous: For scratches in 

material made of glass fiber, use steel 
wool. Special metal cleaners for 
aluminum. 

Store luggage away from extremes 
of humidity or dryness, cold or heat. 
Protect it with luggage covers or 
heavy paper wrapping. When you 
pack for the grand tour, plan wisely 
and you'll get everything for a two- 
week holiday into only five suitcases 
for a family of four: A two-suiter for 
Dad, a 26-incher for Mom, two 21- 
inch bags for the young fry and the 
extra to accommodate things needed 
by the entire family for overnight 
stops along the way. 

Sparkling clean suitcases, proper- 
ly packed, will lend that added touch 
to your vacation pleasure. @ 
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evening to stroll, hand in hand or 
hands folded behind their backs, 
and stare at each other or at the 
tourists. 

It became apparent that Antalya 
has two parts—the old section, dip- 
ping down steeply around the har- 
bor and still enclosed by walls, and 
the new sector which has grown up 
outside the walls to make almost a 
separate city. The hotel, the munici- 
pality buildings, the museum and 
the more attractive homes are out- 
side the walls, but all the monu- 
ments are inside. Hadrian’s Gate, an 
opening of two arches in the wall, 
flanked by curious pointed basalt 
pillars, marks the division between 


Once-lavish temple sprawls in ruin at Perge. 


new and old Antalya. But so indif- 
ferent are the Antalyans to their 
antiquities—or perhaps they are just 
short of building space—that the 
rooms on each side of the gate are 
used for police offices. 

The old town inside the walls 
is curiously Elizabethan—narrow 
cobbled streets and overhanging 
balconies hung with wisteria and 
another reddish-blue vine. In addi- 
tion, the doors and many of the win- 
dows have ornamental grillwork 
and now and then you catch a 
glimpse of a pretty Turkish face. 
We spent a fruitless half hour be- 
fore finding the Kesik Minaret, a 
minaret which has no top. Although 
Turkish, it formed part of a Byzan- 
tine church and it was curious to see 
the fusion of religions in architec- 
ture. 

The guide service in the town, 
incidentally, is excellent. The Eng- 


lish teacher in the lycée has trainet 
a large number of students. As he i 
also the head of the tourist burea 
he can provide guides from thes 
students free of charge. The degre 
of interest in English in the tow) 
and ail along the Riviera is phenom 
enal. Wherever you stop, for ga 
lunch or a rest, you see someon 
emerging from the crowd whi 
knows a little English and wants t|| 
practice it. Before long it will bi 
the second language. 

A delightful excursion for thi 
early evening in Antalya is a boaj 
ride out along the cliffs at the edgy 
of the sea. The boatman circles i} 
among the rocks to show you thou 
sands of sea-porcupines, tiny gree® 
crabs and other kinds of sea lifd 
The water is so clear that there is n| 
need for a glass-bottom. Above thf 
boat, roaring down the cliffs, ar 
waterfalls, one every few hundre¢ 
yards. They are the same stream 
that begin their life by rushing icil. 
down the Taurus, then across thi 
plain, then, because they have nq 
choice, down the cliffs. One of thi 
biggest cascades, just west of thi 
harbor, drops into the sea over 
huge cave. The boatman poles ij 
there, and you hear first the thunde! 
of the water, then a hollow roaring) 
The roaring becomes quite loud, a 
cold spray begins to hit you fror/ 
the roof of the cave. You are glad t 
back out. : 

Our visit to Antalya was timed t} 
coincide with the- Candy ren 
the biggest of the many Turkis4 
holidays. In 1955 it came in May} 
which is the perfect time to visit thi 
Riviera—July and August are ho} 
January to April rainy. The chie 
advantage of visiting such a plac 
during a festival is that it brings o 
all the people, and all the old, fon 
gotten costumes. The Candy Fest 
val brings people out at 5:00 a. 
for three consecutive days, and eve: 
the man who works a gas pum} 
wears baggy trousers and a sultan) 
sash. | 

The Candy Festival comes at th 
end of the maenth of Ramazan— 
month of fasting. But at Festiva 
time everyone dresses up in his bes 
European clothes or old costume 
and walks around all day talking 
greeting friends or eating the del! 
cious Turkish candies or sweet nut! 
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Sandy beaches, small towns dot Turkey's 300-mile Riviera coastline on Mediterranean Sea. 


Eating out is somewhat limited 
but adequate. I remember a particu- 
lar incident when we walked into 
one of the three restaurants—they 
are named Istanbul, Ankara, and 
Inci—and went to the kitchen—this 
is the custom—to select dinner. A 
chef with fierce dark mustache con- 
fronted me. When I inquired for 
the specialty, he brought me a baked 
lamb’s head, complete with eyes. I 
had shishkebab. 

In Antalya, as all along the 
Riviera, you are never far from the 
sound of water or the sight and 
smell of flowers. Besides the sea, 
many streams run through the town. 
Wisely, the people haven’t buried 
them underground, but have caught 
them in narrow concrete canals. 
The two main thoroughfares are 
boulevards with canals, flanked by 
palms, along the center. The canals 
run along the back streets or some- 
times cross under them. The sound 
of swift water mingles with the 
Mediterranean wind to make sleep- 
ing wonderfully restful. 

Nearly every house has a wisteria, 
honeysuckle or oleander. Oleanders 
grow wild, in huge bushes, along the 
highways out of town. Tulips, roses, 
pansies—everything grows in this 
climate. One of the most attractive 
public parks in the world is along 
the seawall near the Hidirlik. Here, 
as in town, during these three days 
of festival, children parade in their 
best clothes, grimly starched, like as 
not the older sisters guiding the 
younger, while the boys run about 
in groups. The men, dark, curly- 
haired, with obvious Mediterranean 
mixtures, also walk in groups more 
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often than with their wives or girl 
friends, who are swift and dark and 
graceful with the elusive grace you 
find only in the Levant. 

The most interesting of the other 
towns along the Turkish Riviera are 
the dead ones. Until about 800 A.D. 
the area was rich and populous. 
After that, Arab attacks reduced 
many of the cities to ashes, and it 
became a backwater. Alanya, at the 
eastern end of the Riviera crescent, 
is still alive. Its 700-year-old Seljuk 
shipyards still makes sailing vessels. 
People come from all over Turkey 
—at least those suffering from res- 
piratory diseases—to try to cure 
themselves in Alanya’s caves. Its 
citadel, high on a vertical rock 
above the town, is one of the most 
romantic aeries in the world. How- 
ever, it does not need more than a 
day’s visit. 

Of the ghost towns, Perge is the 
site of round towers which seem 
lifted bodily from Shelley’s Ozyman- 
dias. It is also the town where St. 
Paul began to preach, although its 
monuments are Greek and Roman. 
Aspendos, nearby, has a perfectly 
preserved theater where Shakes- 
peare is performed in October. In 
the mountains above Antalya is 
Termessos, a fortress that was too 
strong for Alexander. And east of 
Antalya is Side, with one of the 
world’s most beautiful beaches, 
totally unspoiled. The seawall skirts 
the beach, and children build sand 
castles under a Byzantine castle. It 
was a slave-market town once, but 
I prefer to think of Mark Antony 
and Cleopatra spending days here, 
before Actium. 


‘Thoughts of such historical occur- 
rences are inevitable in this grandly 
ancient region. 

This is the Turkish Riviera—a 
string of pearls along the Mediter- 
ranean. In ten years, with the help 
of Allah—and sound planning by 
the Legislature—a paved highway 
will go parallel to the water, all 
along the coast. More ships will stop 
in Antalya, and there will be good 
modern hotels, fine beaches, per- 
haps pensions. The area will be ac- 
cessible, comfortable—and expen- 
sive. Until then it will be compara- 
tively Spartan—but the hospitality, 
the superb scenery, the swimming 
and walking more than compensate 
now. The magic of the land cannot 
really be explained—it must be sam- 
pled. @ 
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VAGABOND CAMERA 


you can duplicate hollywood tricks—and inexpensively! 


BY WILL LANE 


REATH-TAKING stunts you see on the screen usually 
are created at great expense with special sets, 
stunt men, optical printers and rear-screen pro- 

jectors. But you can do many startling effects yourself, 
without any special gadgets. Nothing is necessary be- 


yond an ordinary 8 mm. or 16 mm. camera. Here is a 
bag of tricks with which to amaze and mystify your 
friends. 

1. The Great Train Wreck. Film an approaching train. 
When the image fills the frame, tilt the camera down 
and sidewise. Swing the camera until only the train 
funnel remains. On the screen, it is not the camera but 
the train that tilts wildly into the air. A funnel, trem- 
bling with the impact of collision, is added in a closeup. 
This can be shot later with a hand-held camera. Camera 
tremor makes the scene more realistic. Take several 
shots and select the best ones for editing. The same 
technique can be used for other events, such as a simu- 
lated automobile wreck on a highway or racetrack. 

2. Adventures of the Human Fly. Remember the old 
Harold Lloyd comedies, in which he used to climb flag 
poles or teeter at the edge of space hundreds of feet 
above the ground while people below gasped in horror? 
Those death-defying stunts were brought to the screen 
by means of camera deception—poetic license, we like 
to call it. The hero was two or three feet above the 
ground—by dint of using a building that overlooked 
a background of city streets. As for the pedestrians look- 
ing up and gasping in horror—this was shot weeks later. 
A photographer hanging out of a window can easily get 
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the attention of people walking below, especially if he 
has stationed a couple of friends to stand there with 
necks arched, staring upward. In a few minutes, you 
have a crowd looking up, wondering what it is all 
about. It is easy to get all the crowd reaction shots you 


want. ; 
3. The Tight-Rope Artist. This stunt uses fundamentally —_| 


the same technique as the previous one. Your script may 
call for a circus tight-rope artist. Or maybe you are 
doing a melodrama in which the hero rushes to the aid 
of the heroine by walking across a clothesline stretched 
between skyscrapers. You stretch a rope across a couple 
of sawhorses or other support a couple of feet above 
the ground. This rope may be nailed on the edge of a 
plank to make it easier for the hero. The camera shoots 
from below so as to see only the rope, not the plank. 
The background is clear sky, with maybe a few clouds. 


When the dauntless hero trips lightly across the ozone, — 


his weight bends the plank and causes it to swing and 
sway like a precarious rope. The important thing is to 
stage the scene where you can get a low camera angle 
and a clear, uncluttered sky background. In Holly- 
wood, a projected background would be used to pro- 
vide the clouds, buildings, skyscrapers or whatever. 
This consists of a huge screen—30 feet or more—with a 
slide or motion-picture projected from behind. Not 
having these facilities, however, you will have to find a 
location that will be sufficient unto itself. They have 
nothing but time and money. To substitute for these, 
you can use talent and imagination. Perhaps these are 
the real things, and time and money are only substi- 
tutes. 
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4. Reverse Action. A diver rises out of the water, and, 
hurtling through the air, lands back on the diving 


_ board. This familiar example of reverse action is easily 
~accomplished. Just hold the camera upside-down while 


filming the diver. Then, after the film is developed, re- 
verse it, end for end, when you edit it into the film. 
There is no need to limit this to high divers. People 
walking, running, animals, children, trains, automo- 
biles—many things can be reversed with good effect, 
either comedy or drama. Test some of your scenes first 
on a projector by merely running them backwards to 
see how they look. Then go out and shoot with the 
upside-down camera. Trick shots usually should be 
short in the edited picture, and inserted only for 
some special comic or fantasy effect that is essential 
for your story. 


Stop the camera, disarrange all the furniture and 
place the dead and injured players in position. Spill a 
little catsup if necessary, and then let the victims of the 
explosion proceed with their parts. It’s as simple as 
that. There is no pain or strain because the action is all 


simulated. The players are not in it. They only appear 


before and after. But this creates the illusion that they 
were in the explosion. 

For additional realism, two or three bombs may be 
portrayed, disarranging the furniture a little more after 
each burst. The result on the screen will be several 
flashes, followed by a cloud of smoke. As the smoke 
slowly clears, it reveals the wrecked room. 

If you don’t have any photoflash lamps handy, the 
effect can be achieved during editing by simply insert- 
ing some blank frames of film. To create a half-second 
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5. Bomb Explosions. Any kind of explosion can be cun- 
ningly contrived to look even more real than the real 
thing. This was pointed up recently when a little the- 
atre group was filming one of their plays. One scene, 
which occurred during an air raid in the play, called for 
a bomb to hit a room full of people. The director in- 
sisted on shooting the real thing, with a charge of black 
powder. This was so effective it knocked out the players, 
and what is worse, put the camera into the repair shop. 
At the cost of some hospital and repair bills, he learned 
that realism is not always art. 

The easy way to film an explosion is to fire a flash 
bulb in the room, and then follow by blowing a couple 
puffs of cigarette smoke in front of the camera lens. The 
bulb may be inserted in a bridge lamp, the current 
being turned off, of course. When the actors are ready 
for their scene, start the camera. At the proper instant, 
fire the flash bulb by plugging in the lamp at a handy 
outlet. Follow the flash (as the camera continues roll- 
ing) with a puff of smoke or two in front of the camera 
lens. For added realism, you can vibrate the camera 
gently at the instant of the flash. Also, you can insert a 
board or something flying past the camera, or a shot of 
a table overturning as someone off-camera gives it a 


shove. 
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flash on the screen, insert twelve frames of blank film— 
eight frames if your picture is at silent speed. 


6. Under-Belly Zoom Shot. This camera stunt is easily ob- 


tained and will bring variety and drama to your home 
movie screen. It is most appropriate for inclusion in a 
climactic chase sequence, or a trick train wreck such as 
described earlier. The camera should be safely en- 
sconced in a hole or pit where it can shoot as the train 
or auto roars overhead. Try a test run first, without the 
camera, to make sure not too much dust is stirred up 
by the speeding vehicle. A culvert, bridge or other 
declivity provides a natural location, or a pit may be 
dug in the earth and carefully planked over. Select a 
downgrade so the camera can be aimed above the hori- 
zon. 

The vehicle does not have to move fast. Shoot at a 
slow speed—eight or ten frames per second, or the slow- 
est your camera provides—and this will accelerate the 
action on the screen. The high speeds—32 frames or 
more per second—of course will provide a slow-motion 
effect. 

For added realism, insert close-ups of the drivers. 
These shots can be taken by a hand-held camera inside 
the moving car or can be faked by filming the scene at 
a low angle from the front of the parked car. # 
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Lines Aft... 


Lawn Bowling 
I note that the bowling which is 

shown (Branch Out in Britain, TRAVEL, 
April, 1956) is referred to as the British 
game called skittles. However, I think 
this is wrong. The game is known over 
there as “Bowling on the Green” and 
sometimes as “Lawn Bowls.” I never 
played skittles when I lived in Britain, 
but my recollection is that it is more 
akin to America’s alley bowling. The 
pins used in skittles are like those in the 
latter game. 

William Colthart 

Ormond Beach, Fla. 


Dear Sirs: 

NO. Skittles is played with PINS— 
as in our Bowling—and usually indoors. 
Lawn Bowling is a very different thing. 

Robert M. Owthwaite 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


ALL RIGHT !—Ed. 


Murchison Falls 
Dear Sirs: ; 
It is unfortunately necessary to point 

out that the item of the April Travel 
Digest headed “New African Lodge 
Opens” is in error. The notice states that 
the new hotel opened at Paraa in Mur- 
chison Falls National Park is in “Nyasa- 
land.” It is not in Nyasaland, it is no- 
where near Nyasaland, at least by 1,000 
miles. Murchison Park is, as so many 
happy travelers know, in Uganda. The 
publicity man was pulling your leg... 

H. S. Mazet 

Balboa Island, Calif. 


Leg-pulled Travet has limply put ev- 
erything back in Uganda.—Ed. 


Italian Twist 
Dear Sirs: 

No telling how many comments you 
have had on Ted Shane’s selection of the 
Italian spelling of Leghorn in the April 
issue. I do not know where he got the 
Laverno but it should have been 
“Livorno.” Okay? 

Thomas R. Smith 
Mercedes, Tex. 


TRAVEL MARhET PLACE 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchase or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


SPLENDID 35MM COLOR SLIDES. Pro- 
fessional quality. For travelers, lec- 
turers, collectors. Interiors, Exteriors. 
Paris, French Riviera, Rome, England, 
Switzerland, Germany, Spain, etc. Egypt, 
Morocco, Mexico, India, Bali. Descrip- 
tive illustrated catalog "T" 15¢; de- 
ductible from first order. 


SHRINES OF EUROPE and HOLY LAND. 
Nativity Grotto, Holy Sepulchre, etc. 
Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, Miraculous 
Medal, St. Chapelle, Padua, Assisi. Ex- 
teriors and magnificent Interiors. De- 
scriptive illustrated 58-page combined 
catalog "TR" 25¢; deductible from first 
order. Argo Slides, 62 William Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


TRAVEL AGENCY EXECUTIVE touring 
Europe in August will escort a limited 
number of congenial companions on un- 
usual, low-cost luxury tour. For details 
write: V. J. Taranto, "The Cavalier," 254 
Knickerbocker Ave., Brooklyn 37, N. Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES—8mm-1 6mm. 
35mm slides and stereo-slides. World's 
largest selection: National parks, his- 
torical, Florida, Alaska, Canada, foreign, 
wild animals. Free catalog—state which. 
COLONIAL PRODUCTIONS, 247-T, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


VISITING NEW YORK CITY? 72-page 
guide to exotic restaurants, fine hotels, 
theaters, stores, nightclubs, museums, 
consulates, racetracks, terminals, park- 
ways, etc., etc. Send 50 cents. SIMON, 
' 843 Hunts Point Ave., Bronx 57, New 
York. 
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FOR LADIES ONLY — "Globe-trotter" 
bracelets by MARVELLA, Inc. A spinning 
ivory-colored world globe, hanging from 
a bracelet of gold links or of linked simu- 
lated pearis. Send $2.25 each, postpaid 
to: "Globetrotter", Travel Magazine, 50 
West 57th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. Offer ex- 
pires August 15, 1956. 


WE'RE HOME AGAIN—with beautiful 
color slides of 17 countries and Alaska. 
Write for new lists. Lynn Hudgins, Box 
1262, Charleston 25, W. Va. 


IMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity, profit- 
able, world-wide, mail-order business 
from home, without capital; or travel 
abroad. Established World Trader ships 
instructions for no-risk examination. 
Experience unnecessary. Free details. 
MELLINGER, F831, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


FRENCH PROVINCIAL DOLL FREE! 
Mailed direct from Paris! Big, deluxe, 
authentic native-custom dolls mailed to 
members each month from different for- 
eign countries. French doll is EXTRA— 
free for joining! Write for details or send 
$8.75 for three months; $14.50 for 6 
months; $26.50 for one year. World-Wide 
Doll Club, Dept. 332, Darien, Conn. 


SEEK a congenial traveling companion? 
Have a product or service to sell? You can 
reach 155,000 TRAVEL readers with an 
ad in the TRAVEL MARKET PLACE. 
Write TRAVEL, 50 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19, 
IMD Lo 


AG 


_TPET SHOP ag 


“If we ever get out of this alive, 
stupid .. .” 


Twister Answers 


1. British A.A.A. which has a Road Patrol 
Service and phone boxes where you can 
call for help. 2. Austria near Salzburg. 3. (b) 
4. On the Pacific. The canal runs North and 
South but the Pacific entrance is slightly to 
the East. 5. Rhodes. 6. Manhattan. 7. (c) 
8. Tasmania. 9. Alabama. 10. Egypt. Archeo- 
logical remains. 11. Zed. 12. Chicago. 13. 
Scottish guide for hunting and fishing in 
Scotland, now rapidly becoming extinct. 14. 


Venice, on a bridge across the Grand Canal. 
15. Rome. 


PM O17 
‘a 


SRDDEN Bint 
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TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


P. 6: Joseph Diamond. P. 9: (Top) Santa Fe Railway; 
(Bottom) New York Central. P. 14-15: Author. P.. 16: 
Wide World Photo. P. 17: Massachusetts Development & 
Industrial Commission. P, 18-21: Wyoming Commerce & 
Industry Commission, P. 22: Union Pacific Railroad. P. 23: 
Buck of Monkmeyer. P. 24: (Top) Pickow of Three Lions; 
(Bottom) Buck of Monkmeyer. P. 25-27: Buck of Monk- 
meyer. P. 28-31: A. C. Hector. P. 32-34: Author. P. 
39-37: Author. P. 39-41: Richard Harrington for Three 
Lions. P. 42: Canadian Gov’t Travel Bureau. P. 44-46: 
Author. P. 48-50: Author. P. 53: (Top) Campbell-Ewald 
Inc.; (Bottom) French Gov’t Tourist Office. P. 55: Gene 
Hyde Associates, Inc. P. 56-58: Turkish Information 
Office. P. 65: (Top) Swedish National Travel Office; 
(Center) Canadian Pacific Railway; (Bottom) New York 
Central Railway. 
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Brief News Bulletins From Around The 


World 


# U.S. TO IMPROVE KEY PARK 
; Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, most 
heavily visited of all 
National Parks, will un- 
dergo over $10,000,000 
development program. Ex- 
panded campgrounds, im- 
proved sewer systems, new 
water facilities, park 
museums, visitor centers, 
plus new roads, trails are 
planned. New ranger sta-= 
tions will be erected 
throughout park. 


VISA FOR FRENCH STAY URGED 

Americans planning to 
Stay in France for 3 
months or more are re= 
minded to get French visa 
in addition to passport. 
Violators will be fined, 
reports French Gov't Tour=- 
ist Office. No visa is re- 
quired for shorter stays, 
valid passport being suf- 
ficient. 


FINN PRICES ON UPGRADE 
Prices in Finland are 
rising due to general wage 
hikes. Railroad fares, for 
example, are up about 12%, 
hotel rooms up 15%, gaso- 

line now 48¢ a gallon. 
Food costs are holding. 
Despite increases, Finland 
is still less expensive 
than many European coun- 
tries. 


BAHAMAS CUTS CUSTOMS WORK 
Visitors to Bahamas no 
longer have to fill out 
custom declarations when 
arriving by ship or plane. 
Passengers now make only 
oral declarations when 
claiming baggage at air- 
port or ship landings. 
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TURNPIKE ADDS MEAL SERVICE 
Passengers on chartered 
or unscheduled buses trav- 
eling on Ohio Turnpike are 

able to use new plan to 
get quick meals on trip. 
When bus enters pike, toll 
booth attendant relays 
ahead to any of 16 restau- 
rants on road telling how 
many passengers to expect. 
With advance warning, res- 
taurants can prepare in 
advance for bus crowds, 
serve meals with minimum 
delay. 


GERMANS PIGGY-BACK CARS 

"Piggy-back" service for 
vacationers—autos on 
trains—between Hamburg 
and Basle has been extend- 
ed through Switzerland to 
Chiasso on Italian border. 
Other piggy-back service 
is available for Ostend- 
Munich. AS space is lim- 
ited, motorists should 
make reservations 2 weeks 
in advance. 


TRAVELERS CHECK PRICES UP 
First National City Bank 
raised its price for trav- 
elers checks from 75 cents 
to $1.00 for $100 in 
checks, following Bank of 
America, American Express 
hike. Cook's Travel Ser- 
vice, however, still sells 
its checks at 75 cents. 


LASSEN ENLARGEMENT LOOMS 
Dept. of Interior has 
asked legislation to en- 
large Lassen Volcanic Na- 
tional Park in northern 
Calif. by 1,040 acres. 
Proposed areas are in 3 
parcels, all adjoining 
Lassen National Forest. 


TRAINS CUT BEACH TRIP RATE 
One-day beach excursions 
are offered at specially 
reduced roundtrip rates 
for families to resorts 
along New Jersey coast 
from NYC area by Jersey 
Central Lines, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. Trips are 
scheduled on Wednesdays 
throughout summer until 
Sept. 26. Children under 5 
are carried free, adult 
fares running $1.90 up. 


CANADA ASKS RABIES SHOTS 

U.S.travelers must have 
anti-rabies vaccination 
certificates to take pets 
into any of Canada's west- 
ern national parks, offi- 
cials warn. Ruling is re- 
sult of serious outbreak 
of disease in 1953. Pets 
must be vaccinated within 
l year of entry into 
parks. 


SIX NYC HELIPORTS PLANNED 
Six heliports in or near 
metropolitan NYC have been 
proposed by bistate 
transportation agency. Of- 
ficials predict that more 
than 1,000,000 passengers 
will use heliports annual- 
ly within 10 years instead 
of slow surface trips to 
city's major airports. 


OLYMPIC SPACE STILL OPEN 

Accommodations are still 
available for Olympic 
Games slated Nov. 22-Dec. 
8 in Melbourne. Game offi- 
cials report some tickets 
will be sold at turn- 
stiles. Homeowners are 
accepting guests during 
event for $2.50 to $3.50 
per day. 


ISRAELI VISITS CLIMBING 

Number of tourists head- 
ed for Israel is increas= 
ing despite tensions in 
Middle East area. Israel 
Gov't Tourist Office re- 
ports 6% increase during 
first 3 months this year 
compared with 1955. As 
boon to tourists, travel- 
ers can now reconvert up 
to $40 in American dollars 
upon departing from coun- 
try, increase of $20. 


NAPLES CABLEWAY PLANNED 
Italian-Swiss company 
has been given permission 

to build first cableway 
between port of Ischia 
near Naples to summit of 
Epomeo Mountain, about 
2,500 feet high. From com- 
pleted site at summit, 
tourists will be able to 
get one of the best views 
of Italian coastline. 


TWA WANTS TO CHOP FARES 
Trans World Airlines has 
proposed wide cuts in its 
transatlantic air flights. 
New fares, Subject to ap- 
proval of International 
hepa rransport Ass'n, U.S. 
Civil Aeronautics Board, 
would cover all-year tour- 
ist flights with round- 
trip to London at $350, 
Paris $386, Rome $476.40. 


NEWPORT DRAWS JAZZ STARS 
American Jazz Festival 
will be held at Newport, 
Reseed yero. = Os 7s Ge 
Stars include Louis Arm- 
strong, Count Basie, Dave 
Brubeck, Sarah Vaughan, 
Toshiko Akiyoshi, Jutta 
Hipp, Dizzy Gillespie, 
Eddie Condon, Duke Elling- 
ton, George Shearing. 
Tickets cost $3.00 up. 


VIENNA CABS TAB LINGO LORE 
All Vienna taxis now 
have stickers on wind- 
Shields indicating which 
languages drivers speak. 
Besides German, most driv- 
ers know English. City now 
has over 5,000 cabs, com- 
pared with NYC's 16,000. 
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BEAR WARNING ISSUED 

Visitors to U.S. Na- 
tional Park areas are 
warned against feeding 
bears this summer. Viola- 
tors face serious injury 
from bears, possible ar- 
rest from park officials. 
Directors warn that bears 
"often do not distinguish 
between fingers or food, 
are known to attack peo- 
ple who throw food at 
them." Last year, 18 per- 
sons were injured by bears 
in Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park. 


BRAZIL AIR LINE CUTS FARE 

Brazil's International 
Airlines has reduced its 
fare from Miami to Rio or 
Sao Paulo to $392.70 
roundtrip. New tab is low- 
est air price to South 
America of any scheduled 
line, permits travelers to 
stay 30 days in Latin 
America with stopovers at 
no extra cost. 


BERMUDA OPENS FREE PORT 
Hamilton, Bermuda, has 
been given free port 
status, eliminating all 
custom duties, tariffs. 
Government officials hope 
move will attract light 
industry to island, pro- 
vide employment to supple- 
ment tourist business. 


CANADA-ARGENTINE HOPS SET 
Canadian Pacific Air- 
lines inaugurated regular- 

ly scheduled flights be- 
tween Vancouver, Buenos 
Aires, first one-carrier 
route connecting Argentina 
with Canada. Flights also 
leave Toronto via Mexico 
Ci Cvesutaiimare 


RAIN INSURANCE OFFERED 
Vacation rain insurance, 
long popular in Europe, is 


now offered for first time 


in U.S. by Fireman's Fund 
Insurance Group. Company 
is writing rain insurance 
for 100 popular U.S. re- 
sort areas to insure 
against excessive or ab- 
normal rain. New policy 
can be purchased for $100, 
$200, $300 per week for 
14, 21 or 28 days. Amount 
of loss payable is de- 
termined by records of 
nearest U.S. Weather 
Bureau. 


NORWAY OFFERS $1.25 ROOMS 
Tourists in Norway this 


summer may obtain low-rate 


accommodations near Oslo 
in college dormitories 
while students are on va- 
cation. Over 900 single 
rooms are available, cost 
as low as $1.25 per day. 
Norwegians plan to expand 
facilities next year to 
care for 2,200 people. 


YUGOSLAVS SPREAD BUS RUNS 

Tourist bus service has 
begun between various re-= 
sorts on Yugoslav North 
Adriatic coast and key 
tourist centers in Italy, 
Austria. In addition to 
existing railroad lines, 
new bus runs offer com= 
plete sightseeing facili- 
ties to tourists. 


ROME=NAPLES RUN CUT 

Italy has inaugurated 
fast train service bet. ven 
Rome=Naples, with "TVR 
575" averaging 60 m.p.h. 
Train went on regular 
schedule June 3, now makes 
trip in 1 hour 45 minutes. 


a 
PRESIDENT LINES INKS CONTRACT TO BUY 24 NEW SHIPS 
American President Lines signed 20-year contract 
with Federal Maritime Board to provide for construc- 
tion of 24 new vessels to be operated over APL's 4 
major trade routes covering 70,000 miles, serve 
17 countries throughout world. Included in contract 
is plan to build first American-flag superliner for 
Service in Pacific, plus-2 fast passenger-cargo 
liners for around-the-world service. Total cost 
of all ships is estimated at $275,000,000. 
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| VIRGINIA TAKES OVER FERRY 


State of Virginia has 
formally taken over man- 
agement of Chesapeake Bay 
ferry system which links 
Kiptopeke Beach with Nor- 
folk area. State commis- 
Sion plans to put back in 
operation ferry service 
linking Old Point Comfort 
with eastern Virginia 
which was discon- 
tinued in 1953. 


17-HOUR JAPAN HOP SLATED 
Flying time between San 
Francisco-Tokyo will be 
Cuts nexteyear .from 25. tio 
17 hours when Japan Air 
Lines begins Service with 
DC=7Cs, just ordered from 
Douglas Aircraft at cost 
of $12,530,000. New planes 
will accommodate 28 first- 
class, 30 tourist-class 


passengers. 


| U.S. TOURISTS BOOM RIVIERA 


Number of tourists vis- 
iting resorts on French 
Riviera has soared by 39% 
during first 3 months of 
1956, reports French Gov't 
Tourist Office. Paris in- 
creased its tourist trade 
by 8%. Officials say rise 
is due to thrift-season 
trend to U.S. 
travel abroad. 


AMERICANS ABROAD UP 15% 
Over 1,300,000 Americans 
will travel abroad this 
year, predicts president 
of Pan American World Air- 
ways. This 15% rise will 
set new record, with big- 
gest increase in Japan, 
the Philippines, South- 
east Asia, Australia, New 
Zealand, official added. 


OLD VANDERBILT HOME OPENS 

The Breakers, famous 70- 
room mansion built for 
Cornelius Vanderbilt in 
1895, will be open daily 
to visitors from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. throughout sum- 
mer. Since 1948, over 
250,000 people have toured 
ornately furnished show- 
place. 
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DRIVE-INS OPEN IN FRANCE 

Drive-in restaurants are 
beginning to appear in 
France. Three new estab- 
lishments have opened at 
Montalimar, Tours, Aval- 
lon. Motorists can dine, 
buy latest newSpapers, get 
souvenirs, refuel all in 
one Stop. Menus list hot 
dogs, cheeseburgers, 
sodas—plus wine at 15¢ 
per glass. 


CANADA BUYS 4 MORE JETS 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 
has ordered 4 interconti- 
nental Douglas DC-8s pow- 

ered by Rolls-Royce Con- 
way by-pass engines. 
Company also has option to 
buy 2 more DC=-8s. New 
planes represent total in- 
vestment of $28,000,000. 
Planes are scheduled for 
delivery in early 1960. 


WALSIEIES | 100) WieS\a sel Veisy ule 
During first 3 months 
this year, 5,884,015 peo- 
ple visited U.S. National 
Parks, monuments, recrea= 

tion sites, plus other 
areas administered by Na- 
tional Park Service, 16% 
more than last year. Most 
visited park was Great 
Smoky Mountain area in 
North Carolina, Tennessee. 


MATSONIA SETS MAIDEN TRIP 
Reservations are now 
being taken for Matson 
Lines' new luxury liner 
Matsonia, scheduled to 
make maiden trip July 6, 
1957. Rebuilt at cost of 
$17% million from S.S. 
Monterey, new ship will 
hold 770 passengers, sail 
on California-Hawaii run. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE SET 
Cunard's luxury liner 
Britannic will make all- 
Mediterranean cruise dur-= 
ing 1957 winter Season. 
Sailing from NYC Jan. 25, 
ship will stop at 23 ports 
in 20 countries during 66- 
day voyage. Cruise fares 
are $1,275 up, with shore 
excursions extra. 


SWEDES OPEN TRAVEL CENTER 


Tourists in Stockholm are 
now taking full advantage 
of new travel center oper= 
ated by Nordisk Rese- 
bureau, Sweden's oldest 
travel bureau, which of- 
fers reservation service, 
information, U.S. news. 


CANADA LAUNCHES NEW LINER © 


New 26,000-ton Empress of 
England, second of Cana- 
dian Pacific's ocean-going 
liners, was launched in 
May, cost $30,000,000 to 


build, is Similar in de- 
sign to sister ship, Em- 
press of Britain. 


XPLORER BEGINS OHIO RUN 


Xplorer, New York Cen- 
tral's modern, lightweight 
train, began its regular 
scheduled service from 
Cincinnati to Cleveland on 
June 3, making 260-mile 
run in 5% hours. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN AUGUST 
Pat5. Intl: Samples: Faire... ccteccedevesouMilan, italy 
Aug.-Oct. Theatre Arts Festival.........Athens, Greece 
1-4, Warbonnet Roundup..........ee--ldaho Falls, Idaho 
2-4, Miss Texas Beauty ContesSt......eseeesbufkin, Tex. 
PAE OR OPC TROSTAVAL sacc sees cane obs Seleie's ef KSNOVUL Ley ees 
3-5. Deep-Sea Fishing Rodeo....--++++e+e--Mobile, Ala. 
Bee  GearO0d FESTIVAL. o< ocsee tees cecvencehROGkLand, NG. 
4. County Fair & Horse Show.......+.+-.-Old Lyme, Conn. 
AS. Opena REStLVAlLs cic\c'd visu os o.0'ece's s/c ees sNOWDOrts Rel 
5. Guides Meet.........-Lake Kedgemakooge, N.S., Canada 
bases ot. Walter's. Festival... .ssseceesGulimardes, Forts 
See Vachting “R6Zatta vcs bine ceeds sceevase os ViTRitatoitanus 
6. Pet, Doll & Hobby Parade........--Clayton, New Mex. 
Tie SGUAPE. DANCE FOStIVal wo e060 eis .o0 6010 400s DEONGOM ss Vius 
Wadi. Horse. Show Week... . cscs. ced ee cles os DUDLIn,. Lreland 
8-135. Gaelic Mod..........-St. Ann, Cape Breton, Canada 
S. $100,000: Hambletonian Trot. ..:..s 5. se. e.sGosnen,..N.Y. 
Sees SMO MMO PALCAI tec sb .0 100 cis of eieleecevereieresco el DIY Cee IN eile 
Seto. 6150, 000. Golf. Champs. i <. t«6 semen Gn Cago,- lids 
#0.° Olympic Trials Boat Races... << ..«...«.eMarion, “Mass. 
10-12. Narragansett Bay Regatta..........-Bristol, R.I. 
10-12. Connecticut Valley Fair..........eBradford, Vt. 
Hl et UOR SEL S Uli COs c.ciche oc e's vie eienelckie oe MOLRUON so Wasi. 
11-17. Amer. Indian Exposition.........Anadarko, Okla. 
2=10. che BipeWeek..isccccccce senna sebastlang. spall 
12. Valley of the Moon Chess Festival...Sonoma, Calif. 
f5—L9 "=. Basque Sports Week... ..ccceccseceebayonne, France 
Ze Se CIA oa OO C.Ore eis «610 70.0016 010) cieie o ciesien ele OLONCY4e Mae 
14-18. Lobster Festival..........-shediac, N.B., Canada 
MOR uueL O01. Che) BIMOWCTS cic. 000.0 oleic elses eo Daw Dero UmM 
Be DOWMEINS POLIO <..f cs 616 vies +0 eft eo cleleies ie eve GUD DLO st bar: 
Poa Loe HOLK. FEStUIVAlS. oo cscs wcce csc Vlreinia, Beach. Va. 
Eon tilting or the Ring ss. <<. cee -sieeNLQdLebure. Neti. 
17-18. Miss Utah Beauty Pageant...Salt Lake City, Utah 
Poe EP USNIng. HAL. . sicsc cco ees ee LL Lenman.S -1Stands= Mdis 
18. Night Fete on Grand Canal............Venice, Italy 
18. Opening Alex. Graham Bell Museum.....Baddeck, N.S. 
tyeacathering of. Scottish Clans ..sn<. we Linville, Na Ce 
19-25. Sesquicentennial Celeb......Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
BeeeDODY: LT ALTAAC ss ss. coc 0 ose oe vec wle's 6 oe OCCA C LLY.) elton e 
eomcks Natl. Hobo Convention... scleice cues vee bratt., | bas 
20-25. Repub. Natl. Convention...San Franciseo, Calif. 
21-22. Eastern Intl. Gladiolus Show...Binghamton, N.Y. 
21-25. Penguin Intl. Regatta.......eeeee+eBiloxi, Miss. 
ese COMMUBLLY FOLD acces wo vee 0s sie ses, 6e OHLAr LOM Colitis 
22-Sept. 3. Pac. Natl. Expos...Vancouver, B.C., Canada 
25-26. Pennsylvania Dutch Days............Hershey, Pa. 
24. Kids DOYie ss wesidselcenviscle cuss snis.g vce se DENSON Minny 
gomcoe Indian Festival. ....ssescecee cs Noah Bay, Wash, 
Po-oopl. 5. Salmon Derbys... «ss esse ~'c esis s AStoria Ores 
26. Begonia FeStival.......eeeeeeeseLochristi, Belgium 
26-Sept. 9. Amusement Fair............Luxembourg, Lux. 
27-Sept. 1. Champlain Valley Fair......Essex Jct., Vt. 
28-51. West Kentucky Fair.........+..+++...Paducah, Ky. 
29-Sept. 3. Devonshire Downs Com. Fair.....Los Angeles 
29-Sept. 7. Cricket Festl....Scarborough, Yorks., Eng. 
SO-Sept. 3. Industrial Exhib. & Fair...Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sl. Cotton Ball......eceeeeeeeeeeseeChattanooga, Tenn. 
Sl-Sept. 2. Welsh Songfest............eCleveland, Ohio 
31-Sept. 2. Lake County FOLD .'s 6s siecle s LAKOPOFtS On bite 
Sl-Sept. 8. Canadian Natl. Expos...Toronto, Ont... “Cans 
Sl=-Sept. 9. Intercoll. Rowing Regatta...Syracuse, N.Y. 
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FARM VACATIONS BROADENED 

Vacationers who want to 
spend summer on Canadian 
farms can choose from 250 
listings offered in new 
booklet by Farm Vacations 
& Holidays Inc., 92 Ade- 
laide St., West, Toronto, 
Canada. All farms listed 
have been checked for 
accommodations, electric- 
ity, inside plumbing. 
Rates are around $35 per 
adult, $15 to $25 per 
child. 


ORCADES PLANS FALL CRUISE 
Orient Line's 28,000-ton | 
Orcades will make round- / 
trip cruise from U.S. to 
New Zealand, Australia, 
this fall. Ship sails from 
Los Angeles Sept. 6, San 
Francisco Sept. 8, Van- 
couver Sept. ll. After 
stops in Honolulu, Suva, 
ship arrives at Auckland 
Sept. 26. Seven-day stop- 
over in Sydney begins 
Sept. 29. Orcades returns 
to San Francisco Oct. 25. 
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NYC BEGINS SUMMER FESTIVAL 
NYC launched second an-= 
nual "Summer Festival" for 

vacationers with special 
events slated, including 
baseball games, boxing 
matches, concerts, art ex- 
hibits, Broadway plays, 
flower shows, sightseeing 
tours. Calendar of events 
is sent free from Conven- 
tion & Visitor Bureau, 90 
EB. 42nd St., NYG. 


AUSTRIA: SAYS) U5 S.5 ERS Tt 

Austrian Hotel Ass'n has 
sent directive to its mem=— 
bers suggesting campaign 
based on "Book Americans 
First" as U.S. travelers 
are "good spenders, agree- 
able guests." 


TRAVEL TO MISSOURI RISES 
Over $275,000,000 was 
Spent on pleasure travel 
in Missouri in 1955, ac- 
cording to survey made by 
State's Div. of Resources 

& Development. 


TRAVEL, JULY, 1956 


